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Ghe Farm. 


An Imported Thoroughbred in Calhoun 
County. 

Weare moving forward in Michigan. Last 
week we chronicled the importation of a very 
fine bull; this week we have the pleasure of 
announcing the introduction of an imported 
thoroughbred horse into Calhoun county, 
by Dr. A. L. Hayes of Marshall. In his letter 
to us, Dr. Hayes gives the following history 
of his importation and purchase : 

MarsHaLL, Mich., Feb. 23d, 1860. 

Frignp Jounstone. Dear Sir—Know- 
ing you take a great interest in the improv- 
ment of stock in this State, particularly of 
thoroughbred horses, I take pleasure in in- 
forming you that I have bronght to this 
place a thoroughbred stallion just from Eng- 
land, 

Col. McGuire of New Orleans, a wealthy 
gentleman who had a large ranche in Texas, 
sent his brother to England to purchase the 
best three years old stallion he could find, 
and he selected this colt, Admiration. 

He is a beautiful bay, of immense bone 
and muscle, and in every respect the most 
perfect animal I ever saw. Col. McGuire 
died while the colt was on his passage, which 
induced his sale, I, being in New Orleans 
at the time, could not resist the opportunity 
to purchase so fine an animal. To prevent 
all cavil about his identity, I have the honor 
to refer to the Hon. Chas. Dickey of Mar- 
shall, ex-President of the State Agricultural 
Society, Messrs. Seely and Butterworth of 
Coldwater, Mr. E, Gould of Eaton Rapids, 
and Mr. John Button of Hastings, all of 
whom were in New Orleans at the time he 
was landed from the ship Joe Clark in Janu. 
ary last. As a necessary consequence, after 
so long a journey from England to New Or 
leans and from there here, he is somewhat 
jadod, but is now rapidly improving. 

Yours truly, 








A. L, HAYES, 





We feel very certain that in making this 
purchase, Dr. Hayes would be guided by his 
experience as to what kind of a horse is 
wanted for the improvement of the stock of 
the State. We have not yet received tho 
exact pedigree of “ Admiration,” but from a 
description that accompanies the letter, we 
learn he is four years old, a rich bay in color, 
and of immense bone and niuscle. He was 
bred by a Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, near 
Driffield, Yorkshire, England. He is bred 
from Polonaise, a mare that won four match- 
es as a three years old, one of them being for 
1,000 pounds ($5,000) against Elthiron ; 
and another for half that amount, with 
Glauca, the winner of the Cambridgeshire 
stakes at New Market. Sir Nestor, the sire 
of Admiration, is own brother to Tadmor, a 
winner of the Gratwicke stakes, and is by 
Ion, the sire of Wild Dayrell, The Kapper, 
Pelion, and Dagobert, all horses of reputa- 
tion in the stud, as winners and stockgetters. 
Ton was by Cain, the sire of Albion, a horse 
imported into Kentucky, and well known at 
the South as the sire of some first class racers. 
Through the dam of Sir Nestor, Palmyra, the 
famous Sultan blood is inherited in a close 
degree by Admiration. Palmyra being a 
daughter of Sultan, and thus half sister to 
Glencoe, and Bay Middleton. The dam of 
Palmyra was Hester by the Camel, sire of 
the celebrated Touchstone. Hester was out 
of Monimia by Muley, he by Orville, by 
Beninborough by King Fergus, &c. 

Polonaise, the dam of Admiration, is by 
the Provost, and out of Siberia by Brutan 
dorf; she again by Blucher out of Opal by 
the great Sir Peter, by the equally celebrated 
High Flyer, by King Herod. 

The strains of blood thus united in this 
horse of Dr. Hayes, it will be seen combine 
some of the stoutest and most prominent of 
the great English stock horses, and places 
Admiration in connection with Glencoe, with 
Albion, and others of the best importations 
ever made into this country. 

We shall probably have something more 
to say of this horse, after we have had an 
opportunity of seeing him. 

Since the above was written, a letter from 
Wm. R. Schuyler, Esq., of Marshall, gives 
the following description of “ Admiration.” 

“ Admiration is a rich bay 16 hands high, and 
coming four years old. His pedigree shows 
an unbroken descent from the thorough- 
bred English race horse, from whose cross 
have sprung the most valuable stock of horses 
for all practical purposes, independent of slow 
heavy draft. His figure is very fine; an 
unexceptionable head, a lofty, beautiful neck, 
fine flowing black mane and tail, deep chest, 
long body, a slanting well placed shoulder, a 
perfect muscular development. 
playful temper, graceful and easy carriage 
give unquestionable evidence of a thorough- 
bred horse. It being now generally conceded 
by intelligent breeders, that we must look to 
the thoroughbred horse alone under judicious 
crossing and breeding, for those essential qua- 
lities, power, endurance, speed and symmetry 
of form, the general introduction of such a 
class of stock horses among us becomes a 
matter of no small interest to every horse 
breeder in Michigan. We can not reasonably 
expect any marked improvement in our 
breeds of horses without expense, care and a 
systematic course of management. Not only 
must thoroughbred stock horses be obtained, 
but judicious selections be made among our 
mares, and the most careful attention be given 
to the raising of their colts, and the object 
will most certainly be attained. It is to be 


hoped then for the farmers and breeders’ own 


sake that the men who are willing to expend 
their time and money in bringing valuabie 
thoroughbred stock horses into the State, 
may receive that liberal patronage and en- 
couragement they so richly deserve.” 


, Large and Small Animals—A Query. 


Mr. Epviror—I had thought it to be an es- 
tablished rule, that domestic animals consum. 
ed a quantity of food, in proportion to their 
size. And that a given quantity of feed would 
produce the same amount of flesh and bone, 
whether consumed by large or small animals. 

This theory, reasonable in itself, we are told 
has been established by a series of carefully 





His kind, | P 





conducted experiments, made by men of great 
practical knowledge. 

But it seems a writer in the Country Gen- 
tleman, (quoted in the last Farmer,) almost 
demolishes this theory, and advances a differ- 
ent one, supported also by experiments— 
From this, we learn one fact at least,—that 
Doctors are not the only class of men that 
disagree. Mr. Johnson says, a steer weighing 
1,000 Ibs, requires as much feed as ove weigh- 
ing 1,500 Ibs. And that a sheep of 85 or 90 
lbs. weight requires as much as one of 130 or 
140 lbs. 

This opinion, not only appears paradoxical; 
but it is not sustained by my limited experi- 
ence in stock feeding. 

Here now, is open for discussion,—a ques- 
tion of greater importance than the long dis- 
puted Chess question; and I hope our Michi- 
gan stock breeders will take up the subject 
and give us the resu'ts of their experience. 

Adopting the first mentioned theory, I wish 
to have them solve this difficulty. If it costs 
as much to raise and fatten an ox of 2,000 
Ibs. as a pair of 1,000 lbs. each, why is the 
large one the more profitable. It may be 
said that the large one is worth more than 
the two small ones, because there will be less 
waste, consequently a greater nett weight 
when butchered. But that wouldseem hard- 
ly sufficient to justify the extravagant prices 
paid for some of our large breeds of cattle. 

With sheep, the difference in the profits, be- 
tween large and small appears to be still less 
—especially if wool growing be the principal 
object. 

Let us suppose a flock of 50 sheep weigh- 
ing 130 lbs. each; at 903 Ibs. each, it would 
take 72 to make up the same aggregate weight 
Estimating the wool frot the 50 at 4 lbs 
each, or 200 lbs.—the 72 would yield the 
same amount at a fraction over 23 lbs. each. 
Perhaps but few flocks in Michigan would ave 
erage as low as that. Allowing the 72 to av- 
rage 3 lbs. each I think a fair estimate, and 
the amount is 16 lbs. more than that of the 50. 

Moreover, small fleeces are more saleable 
than large ones, else, why the practice of di- 


viding fleeces when doing them up? 8S. K, 
Tipton, Feb. 2A. 





Preamble and Resolutions adopted by 
the Plymouth Farmers’ Club, on the 
awarding of Premiums to Fast Horses 
at our State Fairs. 


Whereas, Premiums are annually awarded 
by our State Agricultural Society to horses, 
which, in competing for them, are put to a 
trial of their speed, and, often, in such a man- 
neras to produce, among the competitors, 
as well as the spectators, much of the feeling 
and excitement of the race course, while it is 
believed that the principle upon which these 
remiums are offered, and competed for 
is calculated to encourage the propagation of 
a class of stock not adapted to the general 
necessities of the people of the State, but 
rather injurious to them; and while it is also 
feared that the Society is thereby becoming 
associated with the practice which, if perse- 
vered iu, must, ultimately, produce the aliena- 
tion of the more staid and conscientious por- 
tion of its members; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the estimation of this 
association, no premiums for horses should be 
offered, calculated to bring the question of 
their speed prominently before the committee, 
or the public, but that committees should be 
carefully instructed to consider this qualifica- 
tion only in combination with other important 
qualities, such as size, color, beauty, of form 
and action, and endurance; and to so conduct 
their trials as to hie as far as possible, 
any direct trials of speed between competing 
animals. 

Resolved, That the more effectually to se- 
cure attention to this subject, the committees 
in charge should be composed of persons who 
can be relied on to discourage, us far as pos- 
sible, any trials of speed, directly or indirectly, 
for mere sporting purposes. 

Reson That this Society is not unaware 
of the regson sometimes urged for the indul- 
gence of this practice, that it furnishes an at- 
traction which brings in many persons who 
would not, otherwise, contribute to the funds 
of the Society; but, that itis our deliberate 
opinion that many better members are driven 
away, from conscientious scruples, while the 
mania thus induced for fast horses, is gradu- 
ally, but certainly, working a grave and posi- 
tive injuiry to the general horse stock of the 
country, by directing the attention of breeders 
to this one object, to the neglect, and, too 
often, to the sacrifice of other, and more really 
valuable qualities. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed 


to forward the above preamble and resolutions 
to the Miomi¢an Farmer for publication. 
Adopted Feb, 25th, 1860. 
T. T. LYON, Secretary. 





What Constitutes Legal Unsoundness in 
Horses, 


A Knee-sprung horse can hardly be said to 
be unsound. He may be a very fast horse, 
and can endure with ease the labor of any 
common, ordinary horse, although there is an 
alteration of structure which unfits him for 
the race-course, This would not be likely to 
produce disease or lameness; he would be 
more likely to grow better than worse, if 
used for common purposes. But, if so bad 
as to produce stumbling and falling, he would 
be unsound and a warranty should be taken 
against such defects. 


Capped Hocks cannot be considered un- 
soundness, if produced by an uneven stable 
floor, or by kicking; but, if produced by a 
sprain, and a permanent thickening and en- 
largement of the membranes, there would be 
unsoundness. A special warranty shoul } be 
required in such cases, 

Contraction of the Hoof is a considerable 
deviation from the natural form of the foot, 
but does not necessarily constitute unsound- 
ness. It requires, however, a most careful 
examination by the purchaser, to ascertain 
that there is no fever or ossification of the 
cartilage; that the frog is not diseased; that 
the animal is not tender footed, orlame. Un- 
less some of these symptoms are indicated, 
he must not be pronounced unsound. A 
special warranty should be required, where 
the feet are contracted. ‘ 

Corns manifestly constitute unsoundness. 
Although few men lay much stress on this 
malady, still much inconvenience, and many 
times serious difficulties, must be encounter- 
ed by them, as they are seldom thoroughly 
cured. Many horses are almost constantly 
lame with corns, through a scrofulous habit 
of the system. A warranty against such an- 
imals would be safe. 


Trembling Knees —This cannot be consi- 
dered unsoundness; yet it is precursory symp- 
tom of kaee sprung. Trembling of the knees, 
after a smart exercise, indicates weakness, and 
should be regarded as objectionable. 

A Cough constitutes unsoundness, kow- 
ever slight or of short standing. If a horse 
is noticed to cough kefore the purchase, or 
immediately afterward, he is diseased; but if 
warranted sound, and the cough is not dis- 
covered till one or two days afterward, he is 
not returnable; for afew hours is sufficient to 
contract a cough, by taking cold while stand 
ing in a damp, musty stable, or by eating dif- 
ferent feed, musty hay, &c. 

Roaring, Wheezing or Whistling, is uv- 
soundness, being the result of alteration of 
structure, or disease in the air passages.— 
Although there have been decisions to the 
contrary, courts and jurors are often at loss, 
for the want of intelligent witnesses; and if 
a veterinary surgeon is called to the stand, 
not having secn the animal, he is liable to 
be mistaken from misrepresentation. Bro- 
ken Wind is still moro decidedly unsound- 
ness. 

Crib Biting.—A difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to this being unsoundness, and courts 
have given opposite decisions in respect to it. 
There are cribbers that can scarcely be said 
to be unsound, as they are nut perceptibly in- 
jured, and it does not interfere with their con. 
dition or endurance. Others inhale and 
swallow a great amount of wind; they bloat 
and are subject to colic, which interferes with 
their health and strength; this would consti- 
tute unsoundness. A warranty should al- 
ways be taken against injury from cribbing; 
then if he breaks his teeth or injures himself, 
recompense may be had. 

Curb constitutes unsoundness, as long as it 
lasts, and perhaps while the swelling remains, 
although no inflammation exists, for a horse 
that has once thrown out a curb, is liable to 
do so again on the slightest exertion, A 
horee, however, should not be returned, if he 
spring a curb five minutes after purchase, for 
it is done in a moment, and does not indicate 





any previous unsoundness, 


Two of the Best English Horses. 


We take from an English paper the follow- 
ing descriptions of those two famous horses, 
Newminster and Leamington, the jformer the 
most celebrated stallion of the day, and the 
latter equally famous as a racer, though only 
just put to the stud. “ On entering the enclos- 
ed yard of the old stud-house, the visitor is 
informed that he stands on ground lately 
trodden by The Flying Datchman, and now 
(laily trampled by his successor and superior, 
Newminster. Never in the course of our ex- 
perience did we see a horse so changed from 
the artificial racer in training to the natural 
sire in the stud. During his career on the 
turf his great length gave him a tucked up 
and almost weak appearance; during his 
otium cum in the stud his accumulation of 
flesh has given him that of a handsome bay 
Suffolk punch. He is, in fact, a large horse 
in a little compass, and “far below his worth 
are all the praises that we now bestow.” In 
shape, Newminster is almost faultless, and on 
looking at his robust frame on short legs, we 
were reminded of his dam Beeswing (to whom 
he bears a strong resemblance), and of the 
remark that the late Sam Chiffuey made upon 
her at Ascot, “you cannot put your hand on 
a wrong place.” He proved himself to in- 
herit his mother’s stoutness by winning the 
St. Leger, and beating the beautiful Aphro- 
dite, in one of the most truly ran races upon 
record, the pace made by Deceitful having 
been so severe as to shut up the winner of 
the One Thousand at the distance, and to 
leave Newminster alone in his glory. The 
horse’s condition did his trainer justice. The 
Royal Paddocks, at Hampton Court, are send- 
ing Stamp, The Arrow, Lady Palmerston, 
and two other mares to hin—no mean com- 
pliment, whilst they have Orlando on the 
premises. His subscription is full to over- 
flowing. He was, in 1856 (in which year he 
joined the stud), offered to the Russian Gov- 
ernment for £3,000 ; they have lately made 
a bid of £4,000 at the expiration of this 
season, but although this is equivalent to 
£6,000 now, it has been “declined with 
thanks.” 

‘Leamington is shaded by “the old ash- 
tree,” in what was Chanticleer’s box, and 
stands remarkably well up in his shoulder ; 
his size (he is 16 hands high), his great 
length, and fine propelling power, will be cer- 
tain to recommend him. What has been 
done with him sirce last he ran in public, we 
pretend not to imagine; for he has not yet 
filled out, or “let down” at all. On his ar- 
rival at the stud in October, he was thin and 
completely stumped up, nor will he recover 
for some time from the effects of an attempt 
to train him on. We expect to see him next 
year a magnificent horse, and trust that his 
double victory on the Roodee, and the sure 
prise he gave to his stable by winning the 
Goodwood Stakes at nearly the top weight, 
will find the company plenty of customers 
for his services at 20 guineas.” 





Prize Animals, 

In the awards of the three great National 
Societies to Shorthorn cows there has been 
an important change made. The three Soci- 
eties are the Royal Agricultural Society ot 
England, the Highland Society of Scotland, 
and the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, 
The cows te which the first premiums were 
originally given had never had a calf, and were 
not likely to produce any, the question being 
brought up before the councils, a committee 
was appointed to examine and re-award the 
premiums, and a rule has been adopted by 
the Highland Society requiring that a cow to 
be capable of competing must have had a 
calf before she can be exhibited. 

Utility of Fallows, 

Many cf the mineral elements of a soil are 
present in it in an insoluble form, and are only 
set free by the slow chemical re-actions con- 
stantly going on under the influence of air 
and water. Such is the case with the alka- 
lies, potash and soda, and to a certain extent 
with the phosphates, Now although there 
is no soil which does not yield by analysis, 
quantities of all the mineral elements sufficient 
for many crops, yet by long continued and 
uninterrupted tillage the mere soluble com- 
binations of these elements may be all taken 
up, and the land will then require a certain 





time of repose in order that a store of more 
soluble matters may be formed. Hence the 
utility of fallows. 
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Rotation of Crops and Wheat Culture. 


R. F. Jounstons>—Sir—It is generally 
with much, pleasure and profit that I read 
the experience and suggestions of our fellow 
farmers, and I thought I would give you a 
few thoughts of mine in one or two short ar- 
ticles. I do not presume to be an instructor, 
nor would] venture to assume that my sys- 
tem is the best for the farmers of this State; 
neither do I think that one particular rule or 
system is applicable to every farm. But, 
notwithstanding this, I may make some state- 
ments for others’ benefit; for the interchange 
of thought, and the records of experience, 
when combined, form a common fund like 
a library, from which we can draw and cull 
according to our wants and circumstances.— 
I wish to say something about the rotation 
of crops, a subject upon which much has 
been written, and yet but little understood 
and appreciated by the mass of our farmers. 
My farm in the state of nature was mostly 
windfall plains; the soil a sandy loam, and 
when I first cleared it up, it produced 
wheat beautifully, au:| I was induced to be- 
lieve, by those of more experience than my- 
self, that land would bear to be sown to 


saw land too dry to put in wheat. I lost my 
crop once by waiting for rain, and since then 
I have many times sown my wheat when 
there did not seem to be a particle of mois- 
ture in tho earth, any more than in a bed of 
dry ashes; sometimes it has been long in 
coming up, and doubtless much of it perish- 
ed; but it kas invariably proved the best crop, 
and in all cases where the ground was too 
moist when sown, it was a partial failure — 
More about the rotation another time. 
Armada, Mich. 8. H. CORBIN. 


Trials with Steamed Food. 


Mr. JounsTtone:— Dear Sir —Circum- 
stances have not yet.permitted us to make 
any direct comparisons between steamed and 
dry food, yet perhaps we have made some 
progress in that direction, We are so well 
pleased with the operation, that we steam all 
our feed for our entire stock of catt.e and 
horses. Our horses keep in better condition, 
with less meal, and show no disposition to 
cough, as they usually do on dry food. We 
are keeping 36 head of cattle this winter. 
The aggregate live weight is estimated at 30,- 
500 pounds. nearly equal to 34 cows of 900 
pounds each. Weare feeding them, per day» 





buying, mot buy old oxen to fat unless they 
are in high condition to begin with, for the 
growth amounts to nothing upon old cattle. 
But let him select good sized young cattle in 
fair condition in the fall, which he can usually 
buy for 14, to 2 cents per Ib, live weight.— 
Then he has the benefit of growth as well as 
the increase of flesh. 

During the months of February and March 
they will gonerally bring from 3} to 4) cents 
per tb, live weight. A farmer must not ex- 
pect to make prime beef with four or six 
week’s feeding from cattle that might be called 
just in fair wintering order. It takes about 
that length ot time to get them started; about 
the third month you will begin to see them 


thrive finely if properly cared for. 


J. B. COBB. 
Kalamazoo, Feb. 22, 1860. 


Cultivation of Potatoes—Prince Alberts. 


Daring the past year or two, much has 
been said on the cultivation of potatoes. 
Perhaps the system recommended by Mr. 
Howatt of New Jersey is the most economi- 
cal of any, where circumstances will admit of 
it. The principal features of his system are 
as follows: After the ground is prepared, 
mark out in drills with the plow, drop the 





wheat every other year, and produce 340 lbs. hay, 125 lbs. straw, 180 Ibs. ruta ba-| seed and cover with the plow, and as soon as 


equally well for any length of time, with- 
out any returns. But what was the re 
sult of a few years’ trial of the old fashioned 


gas, 68 lbs. mill-fced, and 50 Ibs, meal, or an 
average to each cow of 10 Ibs, hay, 3§ lbs. 
straw, 5% lbs. roots, 2 Ibs. mill-feed, and 1} 


the potatoes are well up, pass a fine toothed 
harrow lengthwise of the drills, which de- 
stroys nearly all weeds that may have come 


mode of summer-fallowing—that is, plowing], meal. We are milking 17 cows, from|up; the after-cultivation may be finished 


early and deep, and then in August to cross- 
plow and sow? ‘The fact was, I had reduced 
my average yield at least one half; and add 
to this my chugrin to see my best wheat land 
thoroughly soded with blue grass, and June 
grass, tougher than a Yankee leather apron. 
This system of cultivation was every way 
calculated to make these grasses thrive and 
spread, until they had bid defiance to every 
thing else. In view of this state of things, I 
must tack ship or go ashore. 

Here I commenced a new order of things in 
general, by dividing my plow land into seven 
parts, as near equal as I could, for the pur- 
pose of commencing a regular system of ro- 
tation, and raising the same kind of grain on 
the same ground only once in seven years, as 
follows: The firat year, I break a clover sod 
for wheat, and after the wheat comes off, I 
take a crop of corn; I then sow to oats, or 
barley, and stock to clover—the two follow- 
ing years it is meadow, and the last year it is 
pastured. To recapitulate: first year it is fal- 
low, the second is wheat, third is corn and 
and potatoes, fourth is oats or barley, fifth 
and sixth is meadow, and seventh pasture.— 
So much for the system—now I speak of the 
manner of carrying it out and the results. 
The blue grass disappeared as if by magic, 
my land seems fully restored to its former 
vigor, for I can raise as much straw as I ever 
could, but for the wheat I am not so sure of 
now since the midge has made its appearance; 
(by the way, it is the midze and not the wevil 
as most farmers term it, for the former is a 
fly-and the latter a bug, and as much different 
as-a hog and a sheep.) 

I break up my summer-fallow in June as 
deep as convenient with four middle-sized 
horses; it is then prepared for the seed with 
the cultivator; when this is done I put on all 
the manure I have, evenly spread on the top 
of the ground. The wheat is then sown and 
cultivated in, mixing the manure and seed in 
as Close proximity as possible: the reason for 
this procedure is this—to give the wheat as 
vigorous a start in its earliest stages as possi- 
ble, so that by the time winter sets in, it has 
spread and occupied the whole ground, and 
so intertwined and rooted together as to form 
a turf, so strong as to preclude entirely the 
possibility of being thrown out by the frost. 

-I have heard many express their fears 
about their wheat getting too rank a 
growth in the fall, but I have long since had 
all my fears dissipated on that score, for I 
have many times had my wheat attain so 
rank a growth in the fall, that I could 
mow a heavy swath through it. Even then 
I do not feed it off, as is recommended by 
some farmers; but mine has always wintered 
the best, and I do not apprehend any danger 
from any cause, except the long continuance 
of an uncommon deep snow; for it is well 
known that when snow is so deep, or is pack 
ed so hard as to exclude the air, and continues 
long, it will kill any wheat. 

And another important thing is gaiaed, 
the wheat has done in the fall what it other- 
wise would kave to do in the spring; it has 
a week or two thestart; it comes forward and 
is filling before the the midge comes out of 


the ground, which is about the fifteenth of 


June. 


There is another point on which many dif- 
fer in opinion. In times of drouth some say, 


“It is too dry to sow.” Now, for that matter, 
I have often made the remark, that I never 


which we get about 80 quarts of milk per 
day, of improved flavor; and feeding four that 
will average about 1,300 pounds each. The 
milk we get from the cows and the flesh we 
are putting on those we are feeding, will more 
than equal the bran and meal we are feeding; 
and the balance of the feed we are using 
would keep that amoant of stock in a fine 
growing condition through the winter. 

Our operations show at least the practica- 
bility and advantage of cooking feed for cat- 
tle and horses; and the next inquiry with me 
is, how can we get up this thing so cheap 
and durable as to bring it within the reach 
of all who wish to use it? Experience has 
taught me some things on this point, but I 
shall leave this part for some inventive 
genius to perfect. Saving feed is one point, 
and saving labor in attending upon it, is an- 
other important point. 

In answering the inquiry of your corres- 
pondent, how far steam can be carried and be 
effective, I can only say that I carry mine 
about 80 feet, which is about as far as it can 
be carried from a kettle with a wooden cover; 
it will not bear sufficient pressure to carry it 
much further without losing much from con- 
densing. But Mr. Walbridge (from whom I 
got my suggestions) has a boiler, and he told 
me that he carried his nearly fifteen rods, with 
but very little loss. 

At some fature time I hope to make some 
comparisons between dry and steamed food, 
but experiments require time and patience to 
be worth anything. 


Yours respectfully, 
Kalamazoo, Feb. 22, 1860. M. HYDENBURK. 


On Feeding Cattle. 


The question is often asked me if I can 
make it pay to feed cattle during the winter. 
To answer that question fairly perhaps it 
would be well to qualify it somewhat. There 
are many things to be taken into considera- 
tion before a man can make it profitable to 
stall-feed cattle. He should have a conveni- 
ent place to feed so as to save all the food 
fed out. I have fed cattle overy winter for 
the past six years, and I can safely say that I 
have always made it pay. My course has 
been to stable them as soon as the weather be- 
gan to be very cold, and let them remain most 
of the time in the stable, especially if cold 
or stormy weather. If a man has a warm 
barn-yard with suitable sheds attached, I think 
he can feed to advantage without stabling, 
by having sacks and boxes. I usually feed 
all the tame hay they need, and about 8 qts. 
of meal on an average a head per day. I 
prefer cutting up my hay and mixing the 
meal with it. I would not begin to teed over 
4 or 6 qts. of meal at first. 
If a man is able to distinguish the good 
points of cattle and estimate their growth, 
he need vot fail to make it profitable to feed 
out most of his coarse grains upon the farm. 
By feeding the grain upon the farm the farm- 
er receives a two fold profit. That is, if he 
uses good judgment in buying his cattle in 
the fall. “He will usually get a fair market 
price for his grain, and the manure made 
from his grain is of a better quality than any 
other, and is just the kind that is needed up- 
on the farm. As regards feeding stock upon 
the farm it should be made a sort of collater- 
al business to the other farm work, and feed 
only what can be taken care of without ex- 
tra labor. 

The farmer should use great caution in 








with the plow and cultivator, with but little 
hand labor. But it will appear evident, that 
to practic? this plan with success, it is neces- 
sary the land must be well prepared, free 
from sods, stones and other obstructions, or 
the work will not be well done. A crop of 
potatoes grown on this plan, can be harvested 
with expedition, by first ‘turning a farrow 
from the drill on each side, and than pulling 
out the tubers with a potato hook. 

The writer has observed that many farm- 
ers of Jate years plant potatoes too shallow. 
If the seed is placed near the surface, the 
tubers will be found near the surface when 
the crop is harvested, and much legs in quan- 
tity than when planted at a good depth, say 
five inches; and what is more, they are not 
near as liable to rot, as when grown near the 
surface of the ground. 

The Prince Albert potato, which is com- 
paratively a new variety, has been thoroughly 
tested by the writer, for two seasons past, and 
found to be of excellent quality, unsurpassed 
productiveness, and freedom from rot. The 
tubers are very smooth, of good size and easy 
to clean. It must eventually become a valu 
able market variety. 

A variety somewhat resembling Prince Al- 
bert has been sold undar this name, but which 
is entirely a different thing. For price of 
Prince Albert potatoes, see advertisement in 
this paper. B. J. Harvey. 
Adrian, Mich. 

P. 8—Persons ordering Prince Alberts, 
will receive, if desired, a specimen of Davis’ 
seedling potatoes—a new choice variety. 

BJ. H. 


That Productive Corn. 


Mr. Epiror—Sir: The corn that I sent 
you is known here as the Lancaster Corn, or 
Virginia Streak—generally called the Lancase 
ter. The stalks are of medium size, joints 
short, the leaves broad and very thick and 
tough. I think that it excells any other 
that I have ever raised in that respect.— 
As for the yield per acre, I am unable to say, 
not thinking at the time of bringing it into 
public notice. But the five acres that I had 
of that kind was judged to be sixty bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre. I might here say 
that the land is alight openings, iroke up 
two years ago last spring and planted to corn 
and then sowed to wheat amongst the corn 
—last spring manured and planted again.— 
It could not be considered a yery brag crop 
only for its soundness, unless I append the 
remarks that some of my old neighbors 
| made, that I had bought a real Whippoorwill 
farm. 

Ihave a few notions about seeding with 
clover that I may address to you hereafter 


Yours truly, ALLEN TURNER. 
Matteson, Feb... 


We shall be pleased to have those notions 
whenever our correspondent has them ready 








Cattle Choking, 

A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator 
writes: “After trying every thing we could 
think of, such as shooting off a pistol under 
the creature’s belly, spoiling a good whale 
bone carriage while in endeavoring to loose 
the obstruction, and go forth, it occurred to 
me that a little warm soap-suds would relax 
the museles, and the slippery suds thereby 
work in between the obstruction and the sur- 
rounding parts. Accordingly, her head was 
held up, and down went the suds; it gave 
immediate relief.” 





Winter Gare of Stock, 


The Washtenaw Farmers’ Club held its 
first meeting on Saturday last in the court 
house at Ann Arbor. The-subject discussed 
was the winter care of stock. The discus- 
sion first brought up the structure of barng, 
and especially the benefit ot those which had 
the advantage of a side hill. Stone base- 
ments partially or wholly sunk below the 
surfaee, were considered the best for stock, 
as they afforded the best protection against 
the severity of the winter. Judge Clark, 
however, did not seem to think that an under- 
ground stable was necessary for stock, and in 
this we think he is right. Some of the best 
stock raisers in the State, have no facilities 
for underground stables; and one of the best 
feeders we know, prefers to give his stock 
the raage of one of his yards, and good sheds 
only during the whole winter, with plenty of 
straw, feeding thom regularly. With this 
practice he finds his fat cattle to do botter 
than when tied up and stall fed. Young 
cattle, however, in many cases, are tied up 
under sheds moderately tight; but we must 
say that, from a somewhat large experience 
and observation, we think cattle suffer more 
from being kept too warm and with not 
sufficient ventilation in all parts of their sta 
bles, than from want of protection from cold. 
Not sufficient allowance is made for the large 
quantity of air that ten or twenty animals 
will consume in a short space of time, and 
their inability to get a supply. Most of the 
underground stables that have come under 
cur notice, have not afforded sufficient ven- 
tilation, and some have not had any. Cat- 
tle have been found in then in the morning 
suffering from this cause; in fact, we have 
seen them driven out when they wereso weak 
from the effects of a close atmosphere, that 
they could hardly stand the effects of the 
fresh air. 

Mr. Storey had found that calves well fed 
during their first winter repaid him. He al- 
so found that a mixture of chalk and corn 
meal was an effectual remedy for the scours, 
Mr. Carpenter had two cutting boxes for 
feed, used them with salt, gave them corn 
stalks, straw, and wheat chaff mixed; cattle 
never looked so well; would think that an 
underground stable would be too warm unless 
well ventilated; was wintering four calves, 
which are kept tied up; his man preferred to 
tie them up with ropes around the neck in- 
stead of the horns; keeps them warm, and 
feeds regularly with small portions of food at 
@ time ; says their heads ought to be free. 
Mr. Hill stated that he had fed carrots for- 
merly to his cattle, but the present winter he 
had used ruta bagas, and found them as good 
as carrots. No bad flavor in milk or butter 
had accrued from their use. 

Mr. Baldwin had fed his cows with small 
potatoes, at the rate of half a peck each 
morning, giving corn at night; used a great 
deal of salt in feeding his stock, and gave it 
to his sheep regularly, 

During the discussion, Mr. Bird stated that 
an uncle of his in New Jersey had fed catule 
with meal alone, and with meal and potatoes, 
those having nothing but meal did better than 
those fed with potatoesin addition; thought, 
therefore, that potatoes were of no benefit, 
Thos. McMahon explained by stating that 
it was evident the cattle were Dutch, and not 
Irish, for he had seen cattle and pigs fat on 
nothing else but potatoes. Now, for our part, 
we think it plain that the fault was in the 
tabers, which evidently were not of the 
“mealy” variety. 





_ Pasturing Meadows. 


A statement recently was made in the 
Country Gentleman that 8,540 pounds, or four 
tons and a quarter of Timothy hay had been 
raised on one acre. The secret of such pro- 
duction being claimed to be that the meadow 
or grass land on which it was raised was not 
allowed to be pastured at any season. A 
correspondent from Burlington, N. Y., writes 
that this brings to his recollection that “ hav- 
ing some years since been riding with a gen- 
tleman in Rhode Island among his numerous 
farms, and being asked by one of his farmers 
if he might not turn the cows on a piece of 
nice pasture: he replied “no, if the cows 
have not enough pasture where they are, go 
to work and cut up corn for them.” This 
was strange to me, and on asking him for an 
explanation, he said he never permitted his 
mowing lands to be pastured, or rather he 
never took off the aftermath in any way, and 
was enabled by this course to cut four tons 
timothy hay per acre, I onee tried this 
course, and was rewarded by a bountiful crop 
the'next year ; but it is too great a tempta- 
tion for most to resist, to have good pasture 
and not turn stock on it when they need it. 
But if we would only sow a few acres of corn 
broad cast in the fifth and sixth months, say 
half an acre at a time, for a stock of 15 to 
20 cows, at intervals of two weeks, say from 
Ist of 5th month, (or earlier in some lati- 
tudes,) to the middle of 7th mo., we should 
have abundance of first rate feed, and should 





be able to let our Timothy meadows stand.’ 








MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 


SHORTHORNS. 


ce” Numbers with an “e” following them 
the English Herdbook—all othere ite the poate 
Herdbook, wnless otherwise noted. 

No. 125.-JOHN BULL. Light Roan. Oalved 

we. gg tg George Wythes, Reigate, 
urreyshire, England. Impor 

od Beet g ported by F. E. Sibley, 

Sire, Fanatic by Lillywick. 

Dam, Dahlia, by Locomotive. 

1g. dam, Delight, by Nelson, 4547e, 

2g. dam, Dahlia, by Milton 8815e. 

8 g. dam, Lily, by Merlin 2802e, 

4g. dam,-——, by Midas 485e. 

5 g. dam, ——, by Denton 198¢, 

The pedigree of Fanatic, the sire of John Bull, is 
thus given: 

Dam, Madame, by James 2d 8178¢. 

1g. dam, Mermaid, by Mahomed 6170¢. 

2 g. dam, Pastime, by Fanatic 1996e, 

8 g. dam, Phebe, by Spectator 26886, ® 

4g. dam, Phebe, by Sir Roger de Coverly 518Te. 

5 g. dam, . by Albion 1619¢, 

[This animal is a very promising two year old, sent 
to Mr. Sibley from one of the best herds in England, 
which on his passage to this conntry suffered very se- 
verely from the effects of storms; he has not yet fully 
recovered. Butif “John Bull” had not had a censtitu- 
tion of the strongest kind, he could hardly have sur- 
vived the severities to which he has been submitted,— 
His points are all good with but one exception, and his 
hide and coat unmistakably proclaim him of good quali- 
ty. When he fully recovers from the effects of his voy- 
age, we shall not be surprised to find him very highly 
appreciated.] 














Foot Rot in Sheep and its Remedy. 


Messrs. Editors :—The foot rot is essenti- 
ally an inflammation of the softer parts of 
the foot, about the horny covering of the 
hoof, and is contagious; 80, if it once ap- 
pears, and is not checked, the whole flock is 
generally injured. The disease may be known 
by the following symptoms: The animal limps 
in walking, as if the feet were painful; the 
hoofs are hot and the skin adjoining swells, 
with symptoms of fever, ordinarily being al- 
ternately hot and cold, by spells. The in- 
flammation is partly in the cleft of the foot, 
partly in the toes, under the hoof, and partly 
ander the edge and thin part of the hoof. 
The appetite fails as soon as the fever ap- 
pears. If the fever abates and the appetite 
returns, it will go well with the sheep, unless 
the decay of the bone (caries) sets in, which 
symptom attends the most malignant form of 
the footrot. On the second or third day fol- 
lowing the appearance of the disease, the 


color, the skin in the cleft of the foot mean, 
time being redder, more like the natural 
color. Then follows a watery discharge of 
exceedingly offensive odor, the skin separates 
from the parts beneath, and the foot becom- 
ing more painful as the disease increases. 
The inflammation continues to increase farth- 
er under the hoof, and deeper into the flesh, 
and affects more extensively both parts of 
the foot on both sides. The cleft becomes 
gradually deeper, by dividing of the flesh; 
the tender flesh that unites the hoofs to the 
bones of the toes softens, and results in the 
hoof falling off entirely in the eourse of 
about three or four weeks. 

Remedy.—As soon as the true malignant 
rot is discovered in the flock, the diseased 
sheep must be separated from the healthy 
ones, and the stable must be cleaned. The 
best remedy for this disease that I have 
found is butter of antimony and spirits of 
hartshorn. The spirits of turpentine and 
blue vitriol, mixed together, are also very 
good. The animal must be turned up on its 
rump that the feet can be thoroughly examin- 
ed and the dead parts cut away with a sharp 
knife down to the living parts; if it bleeds 
a little, that does no harm. ‘The foot must 
then be smeared with the mixture of turpen- 
tine and blue vitriol, It is sometimes well to 
bind up the foot ina linen bandage. The 
animal must not be allowed to go in any soft 
or dirty place, but should be kept on dry 
straw litter. Every fourth day they must be 
carefully examined, one by one, and the 
remedy again appliel, as long as necessary. 
If this is strictly adhered to, in the course of 
a month the flock will be entirely sound 
again ; the appetite will return, and the ani- 
mal in a short time be in good condition.— 
Cart Herne, Red Hook, N. Y., in Boston 
Cultivator. 





The Wheat Crop in New York. 

At the late annual meeting of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society it was stated that 
the wheat crops of 1816 and of 1859 were 
the largest ever raised in that State. That of 
last year being next to that of 1816. 
Annuals, 

Annuals are becoming much more popu- 
lar for cultivation than they have been 
amongst the regular florists, and their im- 
provement is attracting much attention.— 
“To do them justice,” says Turner in his 
Florist,“ each one must be treated individual- 
ly as a specimen plant,and then you get a free- 
dom of growth combined with profusion of 
bloom, and what is more, the deeper and 





richer the soil, the longer they continue in 
perfection. 


hoof and adjoining parts lose their reddish . 
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Bhe Garden & Orchard, 


The Essentials to Success in Pear Culture. 


BY 7. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MIOH. 








To insure success in the culture of this 
somewhat fastidious fruit, the first of all re- 
quisites, is the selection of a suitable soil. 
In making such selection, it becomes us to 
observe, closely, the influence of different soils: 
as indicated by the plantations about us, and 
to compare the results with the directions 
given in our best Pomological works. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Downing, (Revised Fruits, 

. 411,) that “ The best soil for this fruit tree, 
f a strong loam of moderate depth, on a 
dry subsoil. The pear will, indeed, adapt it- 
self to as great a variety of soils as any other 
fruit tree, but, in unfavorable soils, it is more 
liable to suffer from disease than any other. 
Soils that are damp during any considerable 
portion of the year, are entirely unfit for the 
pear tree; and soils that are over rich and 
deep, like some of the western alluvials, force 
the tree into such over luxuriant growth, that 
its wood does not ripen well, and is liable to 
be killed by winter blight.” 

Mr. Barry saye—(Fruit Garden, p. 161,) 
‘There are soils of a certain texture and qua- 
‘ity, in which, by proper management, all our 
hardy fruits may be grown to perfection. 
For instanee, the soil of our specimen or- 
chard, which is that usually termed a sandy 
loam, with a sandy clay subsoil, so dry that 
it can be worked immediately after a rain of 
twenty-four hours. On this we have apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, and, 
indeed, all the fruits planted promiscuously, 
side by side, not by choice but necessity, and 
all these yield bountiful crops of the finest 
fruit every season, and that, so far, without 
any special attention in the way of manures 
or composts. * * * For an orchard of apples 
or pears, a dry, deep, substantial soil, between 
a sandy and a clayey loam, and possessing 
among its inorganic parts a considerable por- 
tion of lime, is, according to all experience, 
the best.” To this he appends the following 
as a marginal note—“In the ashes of the 
sapwood of the pear of one hundred parts, 
there are twelve of lime, twenty-seven of 
phosphate of lime, and twenty-two of potash. 
In the ash of the bark, thirty of lime.” From 
this he, of course, infers the necessity of 
choosing a strongly calcareous soil for this 
purpose. 

Mr. T. W. Field, (Pear Culture, p. 40 and 
41,) says—“ No soil, however rich, that al- 
lows water to remain on its surface more than 
a day after it has fallen, or to rise in holes 
dug not more than four feet deep, is fit for 
plantations of the pear, or, indeed, of any 
other fruit tree.” 

“The soil for the pear must be dry, and 


either deep, or capable, from the nature of) 


the subsoil, of being deepened without de- 
stroying its excellence, and of a looseness of 
texture sufficient to allow the free extension 
of the tender rootlets-” 

“A free loam, having a large preponder- 
ance of sand, without being light, is prefer- 
able, as it is easily worked, at times when a 
clayey soil would be nearly a bed of mortar.” 

“A more nearly perfect soil as a base, for 
the cultivation of the pear, is a somewhat 
heavy loam, composed of three-fourths of 
coarsely granulated sand, fifteen to twenty per 
cent. of clay, and the remainder of vegetable 
matter. This should rest upon a subsoil of 
sand and clay, extending to the depth of 
three or four feet. A bed of gravel should 
underl‘e the whole, thus affording perfect un- 
derdrainage.” 

The quality of surface soil prescribed by 
these writers may be very readily found ; but 
its occurrence in connexion with the peculiar 
subsoil described in the last quotation, is be- 
lieved to be exceedingly rare. The lack of 
such a combination, however, is by no means 
an insuperable bar to the cultivation of this 
fruit. Instances are not wanting within the 
writer’s acquaintance where this fruit is 
grown, with good success, even on very ligat 
soils, by the free use of special manures. | 

In most cases the strong loam so well 
adapted to the growth of this fruit, will, 
probably, be found to be based on clayey 
and retentive subsoils. With such a subsoil, 
the only difficulty in the way of the success- 
ful culture of this fruit is the lack of efficient 
drainage. In the writer’s experience, this has 
proved to be the difficulty, even on soils of 
this character, which, in the estimation of 
most persons, would be considered abundant- 
ly dry for ordinary farm crops. Indeed, from 
ten years’ experience, he has reached the 
conclusion that no soil and subsoil thus com 
bined, no matter how rolling the surface, will 
be found adapted to the highest success of 
this fruit, unless submitted to a thorough 
process of underdraining. a 

Another requisite of success with this fruit 


is the selection of a location sheltered from 
the blasts of winter, and also from the high 
winds of summer and autumn, which often 
do great damage, by breaking down branch- 
es, and blowing down large quantities of the 
finest fruits. Such shelter can often be se- 
cured by leaving a belt of timber along the 
west and north sides of the orchard in clear- 
ing the land. Such a belt may be made ef 
fectual by cutting out the trees with tall naked 
trunks, leaving only smaller ones, or such as 
are of low and compact growth. Such a 
belt, even if comparatively open, will, if 
cattle are shut out, soon grow up compact, 
with the trees well branched from the ground ; 
and, if a row or hedge of some strong grow- 
ing evergreen, such as Norway Spruce, be 
planted along its border, they will soon grow 
up, so as to warrant the cutting away of the 
belt of deciduous trees, which must, neces- 
sarily, occupy considerable ground. Where 
such a belt of timber does not exist, it will 
doubtless pay to sow the seeds, or plant 
hedges of some rapid g: owing trees, such as 
Locust, Poplar, or Willow, choosing, of course, 
those best adapted to the soil and locality. 
In connexion with these, the writer would 
urge the planting of a hedge or belt of Nor- 
ways, or other suitable evergreens, which, 
when grown up, will take the place of the 
deciduous trees, and which will make a hardy 
and durable screen, alike effective in winter 
and summer. 


The writer is aware that objection will 
probably be made to the expense of planting 
and growing such a belt ; but he is satisfied 
that it will amply remunerate the grower, in 
the increased health and productiveness of 
the orchard, while, in those regions where 
such shelter is most needed, the growth of 
timber will doubtless do much to repay the 
expense of its planting and tillage. The sub- 
ject will be pursued farther in a subsequent 
article. 


—— 


Soils, Fruits and Manures in England. 
FROM TURNER'S FLORIST. 


We sometimes hear the observation mado 
that the original quality of the soil is not of 
so much consequence for fruit, as it ean be 
easily improved by manuring; indeed, with 
some, this reference to the manure heap is 
the universal remedy for unhealthy fruit trees, 
and only serves to show how imperfectly the 
action of soils on the constitution of fruit 
trees has been noticed. So far as our ex 
perience leads us to give an opinion, we be- 
lieve the application of manure to most stone 
iruits is fatal, and to others a very equivocal 
remedy for a soil naturally unfavorable, 
Many kinds of fruits are known to be ex- 
tremly fastidious as to soil, and it is equally 
true that some varieties in each class will 
grow more freely than others in unfavorable 
soils ; the question to be solved is, to ac- 
count satisfactorily for so great a difference 
in members of the same family. We shall 
not go so far as to say that a particular soil 
and climate originates the peculiarities known 
to exist among fruits ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, that while some varieties of fruit refuse 
to grow with any vigor beyond a very limited 
range, others of the same class appear al- 
most indifferent as to soil or situation. With 
these faets before vs, may we ask vegetable 
physiologists the question, whether they have 
met with such a principle as a vegetable idio- 
syncracy in their investigations, to explain 
the likes and dis'ikes, the partiali ies and 
prejudices (if I may say so), of fruit trees for 
certain soils and localities ? ‘ 

The Vine, which, under a few restrictions 
as to soil, flourishes throughout the temperate 
regions of the Old World, producing its lus- 
cious fruit, and no less generous juice, from 
the 21° to 51° of north latitude, when trans- 
ported to America, produces fruit of very in- 
ferior value ; its rich vinous flavor deterior- 
ates, and its juice cannot be converted into 
anything approaching the wines of France, 
Spaio, or the Rhine, and yet it is difficult to 
understand why this is the case. The climate 
of the United States is equally bright and 
warm as in those parts of Europe where the 
richest fruit and most generous wines are 
produced, and there is not that appreciable 
difference in the soil to account for the change 
produced in a Huropean Vine when trans- 
ported across the Atlantic. Indeed, we find 
those varieties of the Vine indigenous to the 
American soil especially vigorous and pro- 
ductive, and as such are almost exclusively 
cultivated, though most decidedly inferior. 

It is easier to account for the deterioration 
of British Strawberries when grown in Amer- 
ica; the dryness of its climate and severity 
of its winters would affect both the quality 
and constitution of Strawberries, natives of 
the middler climate of Britain; and that 
varieties raised in America are found to be 








tronger in constitution and surpass ours in 


flavor, when grown together, is not surprising 
The same thing happens with their best 
kinds, when fruited in this country, as they 
are inferior in that delicacy and piquancy. 
which characterise our best kinds. 


But although the climate of America does 
not suit European vines or strawberries, pears 
and apples grow to great perfection, with a 
few exceptions. Some of the apples raised 
in America are not surpassed by the best 
European kinds, and America may well be 
proud of originating such sterling varieties 
of the plum as the Jefferson and Washing 
ton, as well as several first-rate kinds of peach 
ard cherry. But looking at the question in 
reference to our immediate inquiry, we find 
there, as at home, and as elsewhere, that the 
same peculiarities as to soil and locality exist, 
according to the annals of American pomolo- 
gists, 

But let us again look at the fruits of our 
own country. The Cornish Gilliflower apple 
makes a vigorous tree and furnishes its rich- 
flavored fruit in abundance on the clay slates 
and decomposed granite of Cornwall, but is 
weakly and bears inferior fruit everywhere 
else, so far as we have ascertained. Take, 
again, that fine apple the Bess Pool ; located 
on the marls of the old and new red sand- 
stone of Shropshire, it grows to a large sizer 
and when out of its teens is a prolific bearer; 
yet we do not remember ever seeing a re- 
spectable tree on the London clay or the 
Eastern side of England ; on the calcareous 
soils near the writer of this, it can only be 
said to exist. To conclude: why is it that 
the Winesour plum luxuriates on the magne. 
sian limestone formation exclusively? We 
have tried it on several descriptions of loams 
and clays, but its growth is puny, compared 
with the trees we have seen in North Notts 
and Yorkshire. We could readily multiply 
these instances, were it necessary to do so. 


The steps taken by the Fruit Committees 
of the Pomological and Horticultural Socie- 
ties, to ascertain the cause of these peculiari- 
ties in the habit, flavor, and :productiveness of 
fruits, as affected by soils, are of the utmost 
importance to fruit growers, and we hope in 
time that sufficient evidence will be collected 
to form exact data as to the influence certain 
soils exercise on the quality of fruits, which, 
once ascertained, will greatly facilitate their 
labors, and make success more certain. © 





Italian Bees. 


In accordance with my instructions from 
the Patent office, I arrived in the country 
of the Italian Lakes in April, 1859, ard com- 
menced searching for Italian bees. 

I wandered about among the hills of this 
delightful region and examined many hives, 
but could not feel satisfied that any of them 
were of the pure Ligurian stock. The Ital- 
ians are not a careful people, and it is dif 
ficult to to find among them sufficient knowl- 
edge and skill to keep pure any kind of stock. 
The approach of hostile armies stopped my 
further researches for the time, and I was 
obliged to wait until the conclusion of peace 
for further efforts. 

In the following September, as I was 
about leaving my Swiss home for another 
trip into Italy, I learned that an intelligent 
Bavarian named Hermann, had established 
himself in the Grisons, and had devoted 
himself with much enthusiasm to the culture 
of pure Italian bees, which he collected 
wherever he could find them, but mostly from 
the Vattelin. 

I visited him at once, examined his hives, 
and was convinced that they were pure. I 
purchased of him for the Department to the full 
amount I was authorized to expend, and or- 
dered them to be sent by the Arago on the 
18th of October, form Havre, By some un- 
accountable delay they were not shipped 
until December 28th from Genoa. They 
are doubtless on their way, and will, on 
their arival in New York, be forwarded at 
once to Washington. Isent by the same ves- 
sela few hives for my own use, and in order 
to insure the thorough introduction of this 
breed, I have purchased one hundred addi- 
tional hives for myself, which will be shipped 
next month, and from which, during the ensu- 
ing summer, I shall be able to supply many 
who desire them. 

Since I last communicated with the Depart- 
ment, I have had additional intercourse with 
European agriculturists, and am increasingly 
impressed with the great value of this sre- 
cies. It was not introduced into Northern 
Europe until 1853, and its introduction is 
every year more appreciated as a new era in 
bee culture. Its introduction into the United 
States may no less constitute a new era, and 
the Patent Office will deserve the gratitude 
of the country for its efforts to obtain it.— 





This will be better understood when the 


profits of bee culture shall be so generally 
appreciated that every farmer will have his 
hundred hives, the inmates of which will 
gather up the multitude of sweets which 
now are lost, and yield to their owner, accord. 
ing to his care, from three to ten thousand 
pounds of honey, or, according to Langstroth’s 
lowest estimate, five hundred dollars per an- 
num profit. It cannot be doubted that Ital- 
ian bees will entirely take the place of our 
common species, from the reasons: first, that 
they will endure the cold better; 2d, that 
they swarm twice as often; 3d, that their 
queens are abundantly more prolific; 4th, 
that the working bees begin to forage ear’ ier 
and are more industrious; 5th, that they are 
‘less apt to sting, and may be easily tamed by 
kind treatment; 6th, that tlfe queen may be 
so educated as to lay her eggs in any hive in 
which she is placed, while the bees of such a 
hive, deprived of their own queen, will readily 
receive her; 7th, that its proboscis is longer, 
and it can reach the depths of flowers which 
are entirely beyond the efforts of the common 
bee. The importance of this last superiority 
cannot be too highly appreciated; 8th that a 
young qucen once impregnated, will continue 
fertile during her life—from four to seven 
years. This quality will insure pure brood, 
till the whole country is filled with them; 9th, 
that they are far more brave and active than 
the common bee, will fight with great fierce- 
ness, and more effectually keep the moth out 
of the bive. 

They can be easily distinguished by a broad, 
yellow band around the abdomen. 

I feel assured of their susceptibility to en- 
tire domestication, for I went in among them 
without any protection, unless a cigar could 
be considered such. My companion uncov- 
ered the hives and took out the becs, which 
swarmed around me in great numbers, but 
did no harm, except one, whom I treated 
rather roughly when he alighted on my finger 

It is the custom of the Italians to take them 
up on the highest Alps, and I, therefore, fee) 
certain of their great hardiness. 

I believe that this bee will soon prevail in 
the United States, and drive all others out of 
culture. This will result from a conviction 
everywhere of the large profits to be derived 
from its propagation and its labor. To im- 
port a hive of full size from Europe will cost 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars. 


It may be, therefore, safely assumed that, 
for a couple of years to come, the demand for 
these bees will be very great, at ten dollars 
for a queen impregnated, which will produce 
thirty thousand workers and at least fifty 
queens in one season. For, perhaps, three 
years more their value will be five dollars, 
and less, until the country is fully stocked with 
them. 

As soon as the demand fails, the possessor 
of them is thrown back upon their labor for 
his profit. Their labor will be more produc- 
tive than that of the common bee, and Lang- 
stroth gives the produce of the latter from 
thirty to a hundred pounds of honey for each 
hive, besides the wax. His lowest estimate 
is five dollars profit per hive 


A German writer says that from one Italian 
queen he obtained more than one hun- 
dred and thirty fertile young queens, but I 
state fifty asasafer number. The great value 
of this breed is the safety and ease with which 
they can be handled and divided up. Whenit is 
reccllected that each hive will make fifty 
others in the first year, and, consequently, 
twenty-five hundred others the second year, 
and then, when the demand fails, each colony 
or hive will produce honey to the value of 
five dollars, it will be readily conceded that its 
money power will speedily settle the question 
of its general introduction. 

It must not be forgotten, hewever, that suc- 
cess in this, asin all high breeding, requires 
care and attention, and for want of this some 
may be disappointed in their results. The 
facts I have stated are asserted by the best ag- 
riculturists in Europe, and many be consider- 
ed reliable. 

With regard to some other points in the 
description of Italian bees I find my notes 
confirm entirely the remarks and letters 
given in Langstroth’s valuable book, and I 
will, therefore, not repeat what you can read 
better there. 

Every one interested in bees should not 
fail to buy this book and read it. In no oth- 
er can he find such valuable information, or 
learn so well what veritable slaves of the 
lamp these little insects are, giving to their 
master three-quarters of their earnings, and 
demanding in return no food, and but little 
more attention than a woman or an intelli 
gent child can give. 

To this book I must also refer you for the 
best mode of introducing Italian queens to 
our native stock, or dividing up whole Italian 





colonies. I cannot perceive that the Gere 


man or Italian mode differs materially from it. 
Trusting that the bees will reach you safely 
[ remain, very respectfully, ; 
8. B. PARSONS. 
WILLIAM D. BISHOP, Commtssioner of Patents. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





New Seeds for 1860. 

We note that the London seedsmen are offering 
for sale very freely the seeds of a number of 
new plants, of which they speak very highly. 
Amongst them isthe snowy white flowered Flax, 
Melliai’s auricula flowered Sweet William, the 
Japan Pinks, two or three new Bouvardias, Rud- 
beckia Grandiflora, Cuphea Zimapani, Spraguea 
umbellata, Ipomoea limbata, and the Michauxia 
campanulata. As we think the description of the 
Spraguea is a specimen of an advertising notice 
remarkably clear and lucid, and almost as mode- 
rate as clear, we copy it, and beg our readers not 
to imagine that this modern production is one of 
the vegetable kingdom that must have adorned 
the bowers of Eve when she opened her eyes in 
Eden, but that probably some of the flowers she 
then saw were like it. The advertiser says of the 
Spraguea: 

“A highly interesting and beautiful dwarf hardy 
biennial plant of Calendrina-like habit, with rosu- 
late stemless crowns of spathulate shaped fleshy 
leaves, from within the centre of which rise rich 
red-crimson flower stems, 6 to 9 or 12 inches in 
height, terminating in umbellate clusters of roun- 
ded ball-like flower heads of densely crowded 
small rich violet-purple blossoms, each of which 
is surrounded at the base with a remarkably trans- 
lucent silvery-tinted, circular, calx-like fringe or 
collar, which, in consequence of the great number 
of these florets in eacn head or cluster, are pressed 
upon each other into a globular outline, and ap- 
pear collectively like silver-hued flower balls,tinted 
with violet. It forms a very novel and attractive 
appearance in bloom, well adapted for edgings to 
flower borders or basins, also producing a pretty. 
effect upon the summits of small elevated mounds 
of artistic stone work, with a darkened ground. 
color.” 


If his customers don’t buy after reading that? 
there can be no virtue in descriptions. 
Pears in Paris. 

The Hon. J. S. Cabot thus writes about the 
pears he has seen in Paris: 

‘‘The Mons. Le Cure is a very common pear in 
the market, called there the St. Germain; indeed 
this name is applied by the market women to dif. 
ferent varieties in a way that I have sometimes 
thought that with them it was a generic name.— 
The other more common varieties in the market 
for the month past, were the Duchegse, Beurre 
Diel—always called Beurre Magnifique, and Glout 
Morceau, universally called d’Aremberg, not dif- 
fering materially from the same varieties with us. 
Latterly I have seen a good many Easter Beurres, 
very good, but not better specimens than are fre- 
quently seen in the United States. 


« The price of pears is very high; in the market 
the usual price is half a franc each for good speci- 
mens of almost any variety; while that of supe- 
rior specimens of some varie*ies is much higher, 
For a good specimen of Easter Beurre the price 
is one franc. These are the prices in the market; 
in the fruit shops they are still higher. 


“TI see one variety of pear, common in the shops 
and market, about which I cannotarrive at any 
conclusion satisfactory to myself. I refer to a 
pear called the Belle Angevine. It is of enor- 
mous size, I think the largest pear that I have ever 
seen; one was on exhibition that weighed one and 
half kilograms, or more than three pounds, and I 
have seen many nearly as large.” 

Soaking of Seeds, 

One of the best methods of preparation of seeds 
for an early start is to soak them in diluted liquid 
Manure. Hen dung is much recommended for 
this purpose, Sometimes soaked seeds do not 
come forward, or rot in the ground; but frequent- 
ly it is the case that the seeds are not attended to, 
but are allowed to heat, or sometimes to get dry, 
before they are sown. Another point is to have 
for small seeds, the soi] in good warm friable cons 
dition; if the seeds are soaked and the surface of 
the soil is warm, and the soil itself is pressed down 
close to the seed by rolling, or the hoe, when the 
sowing is done, it will make a material difference 
in the time which they will take to sprout; and 
besides this the manure with which their outer 
coat is saturated, protects them from the attacks of 
worms and insects, 

Effect of Squirrels in City Parks, 

The squirrels have increased to such an extent 
in the public parks in Philadelphia that they have 
become a nuisance, and it is now proposed to 
banish them entirely from the squares, As the 
trees yield no nuts many die during the winter 
from starvation, and it is also alleged that they 
have driven away all insectivorous birds, and that 
worms have so increased in consequence, as to 
make the rapid destruction of the trees inevitable, 
besides extending the contagion to all other shade 
trees in the city. 


Garden Seeds, 

It will be seen that Mr. D. D. Tooker, of Napo- | 
leon, offers for sale some valuable garden seeds, 
which are worthy of the attention of those who 
wish to make a trial of them. He has given con- 
siderable attention to the raising of seeds for 
several years, and for variety of production in this 
department has borne off many premiums at the 
State and county fairs, 


Lime for Currants, 

An application of air slacked lime early in the 
spring, by dusting it over the leaves, preserves the 
foliage from the attack of the insect which occa- 
sions the curl of the leaf, and which make the 
currant unsightly, 


Wilson’s Seedling 
Is offered on favorable terms by Mr. Hays, of 
Bridgewater, Oneida county, New York; as will 





be seen by reference to his advertisement. 
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History of the Oat. 


Profegsor Wilson in his farm crops, gives 
the following history of the oat: 


“ Like the other cereals, the early history 
of the oat is enveloped in mystery. It has 
been so long in cultivation, without any dis- 
tinct records to guide us to its original coun- 
try, that it still remains unknown. It has 
been suggested that the cultivated oat origin- 
ally came from Persia or Mesopotamia, coun- 
tries to which we are indebted for so many 
of our cultivated productions. Indeed, Col. 
Chesney, in one of his explorations, met with 
a variety of oat growing wild on the banks 
of the Euphrates, which would go far to 
strengthen this belief. Dr. Lindley tells us 
that although this plant (which he describes) 
differs materially from our common oat, still 
it is not inconceivable that it may be either 
the original state of this kind of corn, or that 
it may be it in a state of degeneracy, arising 
from many centuries of neglect. No men- 
tion, however, is made ef it in the Bible, 
where we find the other cereals spoken of. 

It would, therefore, appear doubtful whe- 
ther it was known to the natives of the East 
at that early period. This fact, combined 
with the known hardiness of its constitution, 
leads others to look upon it as a plant more 
likely of northern origin; for it is cultivable 
up to the most northern latitude. Yet, in all 
the countries which have been visited, no trace 
of its wild prototype has been discovered.— 
Our evidence is certainly very defective with 
regard to the early history of oats. None of 
the Roman agricultural writers mention it; 
and yet we find in Roman history indications 
of cuitivation, from the story of the Emperor 
Caligula feeding his favorite horse with gilt 
oats served in a golden manger. The wide 
range of soils that oats possess, and the com- 
paratively low temperature under which they 
come to their maturity, have rendered them 
well adapted to the cultivation of high lati- 
tudes, and especially for insular climates. If 
we draw a line across England we should 
find that north of York the oat thrives bet- 
ter than in the southern half, where the com 
parative dryness of the air and the higher 
temperature of the climate render it more 
suitable for the cultivation of wheat and bar- 
ley. In Scotland we find oats cultivated to 
its northern extremity, lat. 58 deg. 40 min.— 
In Sweden they are met with as a crop as far 
as lat. 63 deg. 30 min. In Norway their cul 
tivation is pushed still farther northward to 
lat. 65 deg.; and in Russia their polar limit 
corresponds with that of rye—about 65 deg. 

32 min. N. lat. If we turn southward, we 
find the climate becoming gradually less and 


less suited for them. This is well marked|cut his oats while green three times, and 


within the limits of our own country. South 


of the paralled of Paris 48 deg. 50 min. N. produced rye. (Recreations, ii., 779.) Sim- 
lat, we rarely see oats in cultivation. In | jlar changes are recorded in 1837 (Loudon’s 
Spain and Portugal they are hardly known | Magazine af Natural History); and Dr. 
at all; yet they are cultivated sucessfully in| Weisenborn, who repeatedly tried the experi- 
Bengal, in lat. 25 deg.* Here, probably, the | ment, adds, “ Let any one sow the oats at the 
moisture of the soil compensates for the ex-|Jatter end of June, and the transformation 
treme temperature of the climate, as we find | will certainly occur.” 


at home that the oat, when once fairly grow- 


ing in a suitable soil, will stand a drought| not surprised at such changes; for we believe 


better than either of our other cereals. On 
some of the moist alluvial soils in the south- 


ern and western counties, crops of oats are|tered by “soil, climate, cross-breeding, and 


grown which would compare favorably, both 
in quantity and quality, with those produced 
in the more genial climates of the north._— 
Oats are cultivated as a food grain for both 
man and cattle. In Great Britian (in the 
northern portions chiefly) they enter into 
human consumption to a far greater extent 
than in any other. Ia some parts of Germany, 
especially in the south of Westphalia, the 
inhabitants of the “ Sauerland” live exten- 
sively on oaten bread. In other parts of the 
Continent, in countries where wheat is only 
cultivated to a limited extent, barley, or more 
commonly rye, is preferred to oats as a bread- 
corn for daily use. In most countries, how- 
ever, of the centre and north of Europe, oats 
are cultivated as horse-corn; and, indeed, in 
the hotter climates of the south and in the 
east, barley is even preferable for that pur- 
pose, as the stimulating effects of oats on 
the animal system are increased to an injuri- 
ous extent by the action of the warmer cli- 
mate.” 

The editor of the Cottage Gardener takes 
exception to the statement that the oat was 
unknown to the Romans, or was not mention- 
ed by their writers and makes the following 
remarks on the subject: 


“Mr. Wilson was decidedly forgetful when 
he wrote, “None of the Roman agricultural 
writers mention” the oat. He would have 
been correct if he had excepted Columella,— 
This anthor says—after speaking of the 

*At the New York Exhibition, 18538, a sheath of oats 


was exhibited with other agricultural inp aw from Cal- 
ifornia, 80 deg. N. lat., which measured 10 feet 6 inches 





mode of cultivating barley—“In like man- 
ner is the sowing of the oat, which sown in 
autumn ig partly cut for hay, or fodder, whilst 
yet green, and partly it is protected for seed.” 
(Similis satio avene, que auctumno sota, 
partim ceditur in fenewm, vel pabulum, dum 
adhue viret, partim seminé custoditur.—Col- 
umella, I. ii., ¢. xi.) 

Although only that one of the professed 
Roman agricultural writers mentions the 
oat, yet there are others of their authors who 
specially mention it, though not in commend- 
ation of its merits. Virgil, in a line twice 
written by him, speaks of “oats, causers of 
barrenness ” (steriles avené). Buce., v., 1. 37 
—Georg., i., 1. 154.) 

Again, in the same Georgic, line 226, Vire 
gil says, “ The expected crop has disappoint- 
ed them by yielding barren oats” (Expectata 
seges vanis elusit avenis), alluding, seemingly, 
to an opinion entertained by the Romans, 
and by Theophrastus at a still earlier period, 
that the oat is diseased wheat. Pliny says, 
‘ The oat is the chief deformity of all wheat, 
and barley also degenerates into it; so much 
80, indeed, that it has superseded wheat, and 
the people of Germany sow it and make por- 
ridge of it alone.” (Primum omnium fru- 
menti vitum avena est; et hordeum in eam de- 
generat, sicut ipsa frumenti sit instar: quip- 
pe cum Germania populi serant eam, neque 
alia pelte vivant. Plin. Nat. Hist., 1. xvii.) 

That one species of the Graminex, to 
which National Order all our corn crops be 
long, will take various forms, according as its 
culture is varied, can be sustained by many 
evidences. In very recent days, M. Fabre 
and others have improved the £gilops tri- 
ticoides by culture until it became wheat; 
and Mr. Morton, author of the “ Cyclopedia 
of agriculture,” obtained both potato and 
Tartarian oats, after five or six years’ culti- 
vation, from Avena fatua, a grass in no high 
estimation. 

As it is possible to create, by cultivation, 
our corn plants from inferior grasses,so have 
we evidence that those plants may be trans- 
muted still further. 

Gerarde, an irreproachable witness, saw 
oats and wheat growing in the same ear. A 
gentleman told Dr. Lindley that in Germany 
o:ts sown early, and not allowed to produce 
ears the first year, were found in the second 
year to yield other sorts of corn. In 1843 
he Marquis of Bristol tried the experiment. 
Oats were sown, and their stems continually 
stopped; and in 1844 some produced a slend- 
er kind of barley, a few yielded wheat, and 
some still produced oats. (Gardeners 
Chronicle. 1844. 655.) In 1800, Dr. Ander- 
son quoted an instance of a Dutchman who 


that when they were allowed to seed they 


We confess to be of the number who are 


that a vast number of plants now consider- 
ed distinct species are merely one species al- 


other circumstances. Dr. Lindley has found 
Orchids, differing as much from each other as 
wheat, barley, and oats, are all one and the 
same species. Mr. Morton, already quoted, 
has raised spring and winter varieties of tares 
from that diminutive weed, the narrow-leaved 
vetch (Vicia augustifolia); and after a series 
of sowings we have raised a strawberry wor- 
thy of the table from seed originally ubtained 
from the wood strawberry. - 


~ 
> 





Tar on Potatoes, 

A. B. Dickinson, of whose experience we 
have heard almost as much as of John John- 
ston of Geneva, stated at a meeting of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society that the 
practice with the potato was to select out 
the heaviest, as the best to withstand the 
blight. He tested his potatoes by putting them 
in very strong brine. Those that were the 
heaviest were the best to grow. He cut his 
potatoes into pieces of two eyes in each. 
He also stated that he had not planted or 
sown any kind of seed for ten years without 
a coating of tar, and in preparing his potatoes 
for planting he dissolved one pint of tar in 
three pails of boiling water, and added four 
pails of water afterwards, This solution he 
either poured over his seed potatoes, so that 
each got a coating, or the potatoes were 
dipped in it and then sprinkled with plaster. 
He stated that he formerly had no trouble in 


late he could not do this. Though one year 
he had raised at the rate of four hundred 


raising five hundred bushels per acre, but of 


The Feeding of Stock and the Value of 
Manure. 


BY J, B. LAWES OF ROTHAMSTED. 


Agriculturists have been called upon to 
believe that great discoveries have recently 
been made in the science and practice of the 
feeding of animals. To use the words of one 
of the most notorious of the new lights on 
this subject:—“The manufacture of an ali- 
mentary and condimental compound for the 
seasoning of the food of live stock is one of 
the most important advances in applied 
science which the pen of the agriculturist 
has to record.” 

Being largely interested in the feeding of 
stock for profit, and having devoted a great 
deal of time and money in inquiries to obtain 
fixed data relating to the feeding of animals, 
the conclusion to which I have arrived is, 
that no proof has yet been given that these 
new foods have any practical value whatever 
in an economical point of view. Nor does a 
knowledge of the composition of these foods 
add anything to what was previously known 
on the subject of feeding. 

To enable those who are practically engag- 
ed in feeding stock to judge for themselves 
what profit they are likely to derive from the 
use of food costing trom £40 to £50 per ton, 
I propose to call attention to a few facts con- 
nected with the subject of feeding which have 
been established by the results of my own ex- 
periments. 

The first question to consider is, what i8 
the probable amount of saleable increase, or 
meat, that may be calculated upon as the 
produce of a given amount of ordinary good 
fattening food? The second is, what is the 
probable value of the manure? In offering 


a very few brief observations on these two 


points, I shall not attempt here to give any 
exact estimates of tho comparative feeding 
properties of different foods, but merely state 


the average quantity of ordinary mixed foods 


of recognised good quality, required to pro- 


duce a given amount of gross increase weight. 
I shall, however, give estimates of the com 
parative value of the residue remaining for 
manure, from a given weight of a number of 
the most important of our stock-foods. 


If feeding experiments are conducted over 


a sufficiently long period of time—if they 
include a sufficiently large number of animals 
to neutralise the influence of individual pecu- 
liarities, and if they are in all other respects 
performed with sufficient care, results will be 
obtained from which there would be but little 
deviation whenever the experiment was re- 
peated. Results so obtained may be expres- 
sed in a few figures, which, for all the practi- 
cal purposes of general estimates, may be 
safely taken to represent the average result 
of well-managed stock-feeding. 


My own experiments show that oxen and 


sheep fed liberally upon good fattening food, 
composed of a moderate proportion of cake 
or corn, a little hay or straw chaff, together 


with roots or other succulent food, will yield 
over a considerable period of time, one part 
of increase in live weight for from eight to 
ten parts of dry substance supplied in such 
mixed food. The quantity of dry substance 
of food required will vary between these limits 
according to the exact character of the food 
and other circumstances; but nine parts of 
dry substance of food for one of increase in 
live weight may be taken as a very fair aver- 
age result for oxen and sheep, with good food 
and good management. The dry substance 
of the fattening food of pigs contains much 
less indigestible woody fibre, and a larger 
proportion of assimilable constituents than 
that of oxen and sheep, and in their case one 
part of increase in live weight should be ob- 
tained from the consumption of four to five 
parts of dry substance in their fattening of 
food. By the “dry substance” of food is 
meant that portion which would remain after 
driving off, by a suitable heat, all the water 
which in their natural state they contain.— 
For practical purposes it may be assumed 
that oilcakes and foreign corn will, on the 
average, contain rather less than one-seventh, 
and home-grown corn, hay, &c., rather more 
than onesseventh of their weight of water; 
the remainder being the so-called “dry sub- 
stance” of the food. In the same sense the 
commoner sorts of turnips will on the average 
contain more than nine-tenths, and Swedes, 
mangels, &c., less than nine-tenths of their 
weight of water, the remainder being dry 
substance. Potatoes consist of about one- 
fourth dry substance and three-fourths water. 
From these data the farmer will be able to 
judge for himself, whether or not he gets a 
proper increase in weight of live stock for 
the food consumed; and from comparative 
experiments he can decide whether or not he 
gets an adequately greater rate of increase 








in height, the heads averaging from 22 to 28 inches in 
ength., 


and fifty bushels per acre, yet he seldom 
averaged above three hundred bushels. 


by mixing with his other food some of the 
‘mixtures offered to him at £40 or £50 per 


ton. To aid him still further in his calcula- 
tions on this point, it may be stated that ow- 
ing to the fact that during the fattening pro- 
cess the saleable carcass increases very much 
more rapidly than the internal aud other offal 
parts, it may be reckoned that nearly 70 per 
cent. of the gross increase of oxen and sheep, 
fattening over a considerable period of time, 
will be saleable carcass. Calculations of a 
similar kind in regard to pigs show, that of 
their increase in weight whilst fattening, little 
less than 90 per cent. may be reckoned as 
saleable carcass. 

So much for the means of estimating the 
value of the increase in live weight of fatten- 
ing stock. I now turn to the question of the 
probable average value of the manure ob- 
tained from the consumption of different des- 
criptions of feod. 

The valuation of the manure resulting from 
the consumption of different foods is found- 
ed upon estimates of their composition, and 
upon a knowledge experimentally acquired of 
the probable average amount of those con. 
stituents of the food valuable for manure, 
which will be obtained in the solid and liquid 
excrements of the animals. In the estimates 
of the value of the manure from different 
foods given in the following table, I have 
based my calculations upon what I consider 
the average consumption of several articles 


when of good quality. 
TABLE, 

Showing the estimated value of the manure obtained 
from the consumption of one ton of different articles 
of food; each supposed to be of good quality of its 
kind, 


Estimated money 
value of the 









Description of food. Manure from 1 ton 

of eachfood 
1. Decorticated Cottonseed-cake............----$32.50 
2. Rape-cake ....-.cnccceccsssncccecnncena---002 24,50 
hy) SRNCNIONED wa ecu nsn ors nec sees cane seen onaus 23.00 
By MOGI qos eds neds iden btinteowadessccvens SLD 
A ee ee, 
6. Linseed 18.25 
Ce TORR ains'n 0 phinne 18.37 
© Spe scence a catw a Becewdbude cca 18,387 
EE teins cgn echo Gnet niin tn aemen 15.62 

10. Locust Beans 5 
Ue ae 
12. Wheat 8.25 
TR, PRGIOD OOTi icccedee onnnnues ceconccecesssases: Gr 
1G, Baoan oss bo cncce ton gone onda tebe qusewdesee. 7 TOT 
A RSE dca {nsels bende duagminnabna tv aminanae' ss 6.87 
16. ClOVEF SV eqpaccnneneia peeccoccems wececesee 11.95 

At. Mondow Way cce.. cn ccnn comnesccdeccssciscene Us 
OSE eee ae eee 8.37 
1D WE GRE CWA W dete cendsacenscdocesasndenesconn 8.12 
20. Barley straw... 0. ccce ccce -concencccens ence coon 2.62 
ee DOMICS rid. dda din pasa chin asnadetadaseponcm 1.75 
22, ea gone pclae hetinetma cikaarnniga cect? Aanee 
28. Swedish Turnips......---- s--0.---ee0e------. 1.06 
84. Common Turnips snee noon enon -nneseeaneee-e-= 1.00 
Th OREROR mote cnbidgucecers Ganoeminassees asthe sa5m 4 000 


It will be seen how enormously the value 
of the manure from 1 ton of different food 
varies according to the composition of the 
food itself. Now, from the actual analyses 
that have been made of several of the ex- 
pensive “condimental” compound foods, as 
well as from a knowledge of the chief articles 
ueed in their manufacture, it may be safely 
asserted that a ton of few, if any of them, 
would yield a manure of anything like the 
value of either of the first nine articles in the 
above list. Inthe case of the majority of 
these new foods, the value of the manure from 
a ton of the food would certainly be much 
less than that from aton of any one of those 
nine articles. 








Family Prayer at a Tavern. 


Rowland Hill was once driven by a storm 
iuto a village inn, and compelled to spend the 
night. When it grew late, the landlord sent 
a request by the waiter that the guest would 
goto bed. Mr. Hill replied, “I have been 
waiting a long time expecting to be called to 
family prayer.” 

“ Family prayer! I don’t know what you 
mean, sir; we never have such things here.” 

“Indeed! then tell your master I cannot 
go to bed until we have family prayer.” 

The waiter informed his master, who in 
consternation bounced into the room occu- 
pied by the faithful minister, and said, “ Sir, 
I wish you would go to bed. I cannot go 
until I have seen all the lights out, I am so 
afraid of fire.” 

** So am I,” was the reply; “ but I have been 
expecting to be summoned to family prayer.” 

“All very well, sir; but it cannot be done 
at an inn.” 

“Indeed! then pray get my horse; I can- 
not sleep in a house where there is no family 
prayer.” 

The host preferred to dismiss his prejudice 
rather then his guest, and said, “1 have no 
objection to have a prayer, but I do not 
know how.” 

“ Well, then, summon your people, and let 
us see what can be done, 

The landlord obeyed, and in a few moments 
the astonished domestics were upon their 
knees, and the landlord called upon to om: 

“Sir, I never prayed in my life; 1 don’t 
know how to pray.” 

Koay God to teach you,” was the gentle 
reply. 

The landlord said, folding his hands, “God 
teach us how to pray.” 

“That is prayer, my friend,” cried Mr. Hill, 
joyfully, “go on.” 

_ “Tam sure I don’t know what to say now, 
sir.” 

“ Yes, you do; God has taught you how 
to pray, now thank him for it.” 

“ Thank you, God Almighty, for letting us 
pray to youl” 

“Amen! amen!” exclaimed Mr. Hill, and 
then prayed himself. 

Two years afterwards, Mr. Hill found in 
that same village a chapel and‘a school, as 
the result of the first effort of family prayer 





at the “ Black Lion.” 
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B. J. Harvey. Adrian, Mich..Prince Albert Potat 

W. H. Hays, Bridgewater. . Wilson’s Strawberry. = 
ELLWanGE & Barry,...... Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
D. D. Tooker, Napoleon..Choice Seeds by Mail. 

W. R. Acton & Co., Phila., “ Hard Times no More,” 
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It will be noted that we have two or three 
articles on feeding cattle. This subject ig 
one that is exciting considerable attention at 
present. Mr. Cobb’s remarks are based on 
correct principles, as well as practice. Of 
late years a large part of the profit of the 
farm has consisted in feeding, and those who 
practice this plan, are beginning to appreciate 
the advantages they have over those who 
merely give their time and attention to crops, 

sz The letter from Mr. Hydenburk, on the 
economy of steaming food, and reciting his 
experience therewith, is worthy of the utmost 
attention. Of course no comparative results 
can as yet be deduced relative to the actual 
value of the two systems of steamed and un- 
steamed food. But we should be pleased to 
learn the whole process which he goes 
through with, such as the amount of handling 
he gives the fodder, both long and short, and 
and the amount of time consumed in handling 
it, and whether the stock ate it at first readilyg 
what hours are the stock fed this food, and 
do their whole rations consist of food that 
has been steamed? 

#7 A letter relative to the Ligurian bee 
will be found in another column which gives 
some interesting information relative to this 




















50| celebrated variety of the bee, and which has 


excited the apiarians to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. ‘The letter is from S. P. Par- 
sons, of Flushing, the agent employed by the 


50| Patent Office to procure a number of swarms 


for distribntion. Whilst the information given 
relative to the bee is of much interest, we beg 
our readers to bear in mind the Shanghai fe- 
ver, and not to count either their chickens or 
their swarms before they are hatched. 


J@ §.K., of Tipton, propounds some very 
pertinent queries to the stock men and sheep 
breeders, which we hope they will take up 
and answer if they can. We want to hear all 
that can be said upon the subject. S. K. will 
also note that we publish an article by one of 
the most distinguished practical experiment- 
ers in this very department of the farm, that 
there is not only in England, but now living, 
J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted. He will find 
in the article some facts worthy of digestion 
by all farmers, and stockmen. 


gs 1n answer to an inquiry as to the 
prices of the Ericsson caloric machines, we 
learn by a pamphlét sent us that an eight 
inch cylinder takes up a space of four feet by 
one foot six inches, and costs $200; a twelve 
inch occupies four feet six inches by two feet, 
and costs $355; an 18 inch cylinder takes up 
six feet by three feet six inches, and costs 
$550. A 24 inch cylinder costs $750, and a 
32 inch $1,350. A double 24 inch, which is 
probably better for use than a 32 inch, costs 
$1,400. The testimony in favor of the work- 
ing of these motor machines is unquestiona- 
ble, and we hope soon to see some of them in 
use in this State. 

ge The ist of March has passed, and 
Ryan is safe—the wind in the morning was 
northwards and eastward, with a drizzing 
rain; in the afternoon it cleared up and 
the wind shifted round to the westward 
with a point of south in it. Are we to 
conclude from this that the early part of 
the spring will be wet and cold, but that 
by corn planting time it will be dry, warm 
and fine, with no late frosts? If this be 
the signification, and the weather proves 
true to it, Ryan will be right. But if the 
spricg, however, should be cold and wet, 
why Ryan foretold it would be so if the 
wind came from the north on the first of 
March, and then he will be right also.— 
Again if the wind on the first of March 
came from the south and west, the spring 
was to be fine, early, and warm; and as the 
wind did blow from that direction, Ryan 
will be right likewise. We believe we have 
got the correct hang of the weather this 
time, and it will be just right when it comes. 

#s it will be noted by our report of the 
markets that the prospects of wool are not 
encouraging, just at present, but there is 
not any good reason to believe that the de- 
pression existing now will be of long dura- 
tion, The live stock market is more unprom- 
ising than even the wool In spite of a de- 
creased supply, the market in New York 
shows a decline rather than an advance.— 
The lentseason, in such a large city will of 
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course affect the consumption of meat some- 
what. 

(<7 The city of Indianapolis by the vote 
of its citizens has determined to provide 
grounds which shall be used permanently for 
the exhibitions of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and for this purpose a tax of $5,000 has 
been ordered to be levied. 

(<r Wells’ Commercial Express notices 
that some Wisconsin club wheat has been 
shown at the rooms of the Board of Trade 
in Chicago, which weighs 68 pounds to the 
measured busbel. 





County Societies. 


ge The St. Joseph county Agricultural 
Society held its annual meeting at Centreville 
on the 6th instant, and, after amending its 
constitution and accepting the annual reports 
of its officers, the following officers were cho- 
sen for 1860. President, Jeremiah H. Gard- 
ner; Secretary, W. G. Woodworth; and Treas- 
urer, Henry C, Campbell. 

The directors are—Thomas W. Glass, of 
Constantine; Charles Betts, of Burr Oak; 
Wm. M. Watkins, of Leonidas; Richard 
Dougherty, of Park; H. Tracy, of Sturgis, 

gs The Jackson County Agricultural So- 
ciety held its annual meeting on the 11th of 
February, for the transaction of the usual bu- 
siness, preparatory to the next annual fair.— 
The annual financial statement was submitted, 
showing the Society to be in a flourishing 
condition. Daniel Upton resigned his office 
of Secretary, and the following appointments 
H.C. Mead, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; W. Budington, Recording Secretary; 
and E. J. Connable and 8S. O. Knapp were 
added to the business committee; also, the 
Judges for the next annual fair were elected. 





Produce Markets. 


There is very little change to note in the 
market the present week. Business of al! 
kinds remains dormant, and without life of 
any kind, and we note the same quietness pre- 
vai's to avery large extent in the eastern 
markets. The state of the European markets 
is not promising, and it now seems as though 
there were not any hopes that produce could 
attain better prices than now rule. The Lon- 
don Mark Lane Express noticing the con- 
dition of the supply says: “In London, with 
a stock of foreign about 80,000 qrs. beyond 
this time last year, say about 310,000 qrs., 
and 900,000 qrs. more throughout the king- 
dom, millers are not eager buyers. And 
this is, perhaps, the more so, as the mild 
weather may produce earlier shipments from 
the Baltic than was once expected. Whatever 
opinions, therefore, prevail, neither the gene- 
ral quality of the English wheat, nor the prices 
demanded for good foreign here or abroad, 
are tempting to speculators. Foreign mar- 
kets in the Baltic have been influenced by the 
prevailing apathy, but in France, the near 
countries, and Odessa, very little change has 
taken place, From America there have also 
been fuller reports. The shipments of flour 
lately arrived from New York leave no mar- 
gin to encourage imports, and as prime Ken- 
tucky wheat is quoted to $1.55 per bushel, 
which, at 63 lbs. per bushel, equals 45s 3d 
per quarter, free on board, it is clearly out of 
range for the London market.” 

It will thus be seen that, with the opening 
of navigation, there is more likely to be a de- 
cline than an advance in prices, as the sup- 
plies at the east are now large, and not likely 
to be much diminished by that time. Of the 
supply of wheat in the State, there are vari- 
ous and conflicting accounts. Very many 
argue that it is nearly all shipped or sold, but 
this is not probable. From what we cau learn 
there is an average on hand of about one- 
third or one-fourth of the crop of last year. 





Congress for the Week 


The Senate has before it a bill to prohibit 
the circulation of banknotes from abroad in 
the district of Columbia, We presume this 
bill is intended to check in some degree the 
buying up of the members’ pay in advance, 
which gives the brokers the benefit of ob- 
taining gold from the public Treasury, and of 
forcing into circulation notes of banks that 
again have to be bought at a discount. The 
movement is a good one, but it will be 
dodged, 

The President has sent to Congress memo- 
rials from the citizens of the Pike’s Peak ter- 
ritory, asking that Congress will provide for 
the extinguishment of the Indian title to the 
lands, and for a territorial government for a 
territory to be formed out of parts of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Utah, and New Mexico. 

The House Committee on the Post office 
have authorized their chairman to report a 
bill to authorize the Postmaster general to 
advertize for proposals to carry the overland 


mail from such points on the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers to California as he may de- 
signate. The letters to go through in twenty 
days, and to be carried twice a week. The 
newspapers to go through in thirty days. 

The Democrats have held caucuses lately 
on the subject of resolutions which would ex- 
press in some degree what action should be 
adopted as the line of action of the Senate 
on the subject of slavery. Only five votes 
were cast in favor of an immediate slave code. 
The resolutions adopted were those of Jeffer- 
son Davis, which it is said had the.approval 
of all the Senators present, except Mr. Pugh 
of Ohio, and Mr. Douglass of Illinois. 

Mr. Toombs of Georgia delivered his speech 
on Mr. Brown’s resolutions, but in reality on 
political matters generally on Monday last, 
in reply to one made by Senator Doolittle of 
Wisconsin on Friday. 

In the House a bill has been acted upon 
which provides for the printing of the Presi- 
dent’s message and the accompanying docu- 
ments, so that they will be ready to be read 
before the members at the opening of Con 
gress. This is a good measure. 

The Mexican Treaty is under debate in 
the Senate! but it is not at all certain that 
it will be confirmed. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
House, to allow the members mileage at the 
rate of twenty cents per mile, the distance 
from their homes to Washington to be com: 
puted by straight or air line. This will re- 
duce the item of mileage almost one third. 

On Wednesday Mr. Seward delivered his 
great speech which has been expected so long. 
It is yet too soon to say what effect it will 
have on the political future, as only the tele- 
graph report has as yet been received. From 
what we learn from that report, however, we 
have no doubt it will be made a campaign 
document, and form the basis of the platform 
on which it is probable he will be sent before 
the country. 

Owing to an error of the clerk, the printer 
to the House is net yet elected. The election 
of Mr. Ford being a tie vote, was null and 
void. The attempt to elect again was’ fruit 
less of results. 





Literary Notes and News. 





Ja The authoress of Adam Bede has a new 
work ready for publication entitled the “ Mill on 
the Floss.” 

[33> Mary Howitt writes to the Critic to contra- 
dict the statement that she has embraced Sweden- 
borgianism. 

i" We naturally tire of words as much used as 
“boys” and “girls,” and it may ‘‘vary the sauce ” 
alittle to use the Japanese designations of the 
same commodities. A boy is called a moscoe, a 
girl @ mosemay, aman an otoko and a woman an 
anago. Every handsome woman, or belle, is call- 
ed an epiyoka. 

Ses Alexander Dumas the celebrated French 
novelist is at present in Italy, gathering materials 
for a life of Garibaldi, Monte Cristo will be a dull 
book to the new autobiography of its renowned 
author. 

Iz-The article, “Is the Religious Want of the 
Age Met?”? in the March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, is from the pen of James William Kim- 
ball, Esq., of Boston, the author of a book entitled 
“ Heaven,” issued from the press of Messrs. Gould 
& Lincoln, some two years since. 

Sas The Ypsilanti Herald comes forth from the 
ashes brighter and handsomer than ever, on the 
third week after its suspension on account of the 
fire. S, B. McCracken is the proprietor, and L. 
D. Norris edits the political department. 

Jaz Henry 8. Randall, the biographer of Jeffer- 
son, is preparing a history of the State of New 
York, for which very valuable private papers have 
been afforded to him from every part of the State. 

fess Four hundred and sixty English clergymen 
have signed a petition, presented by Lord Ebury, 
asking for a commission to revise the Book of 
Common Prayer. On the other hand, the clerical 
declaration against the proposed revision has al- 
ready received between six and seven thousand 
signatures. 

fee Leonard Scotts’ republication of Black- 
wood for February has been received. The con- 
tents this month are, “Norman Sinclair,” continu- 
ed. The poetical description of the great states- 
men of England is continued under the head of 
“St. Stephens.” The Luck of Lady’smede, in- 
creases in interest, and the review of Lord Dundon- 
ald’s memoirs, Fleets and Navies, the visit to Van- 
eouvers Island, and France and Central Italy are 
articles both entertaining and instructive. 





Foreign Events. 

—A caravan of pilgrims to the Holy Land is an- 
nounced to leave Marseilles on the 18th of March, 
They are to pass the whole of Passion Week and 
the Easter festivals at Jerusalem, and, after visit: 
ing all the remarkable places mentioned in Holy 
Writ, will embark at Beyrout for France. 

—The beautiful estate of M. de Lamartine at 
Monceau was advertised to be sold in Paris on the 
7th of last month. 

—No less than 107 pamphlets have appeared on 
the Papal Question, a new one appears every day 
at Dentu’s, the publisher of pamphlets. If Louis 
Napoleon does not speedily decide this question, 
the price of paper will quadruple in value except 
to trunk-makers and pastry-cooks, who hail with 
boisterous delight the appearance of every pam 
phiet. 


—Arthur Hayter, son of A. W. Hayter, has re- 





cently been appointed organist of St. Paul’s Co- 





vent Garden, London. This old and honorable 
place was obtained after competition with fifty 
candidates, and is probably the first instance in 
which an American has received such an appoint 
ment; but his ability, as his master. Mr. Hopkins, 
of the temple church, says, “ could not be denied.” 

—A great crisis is expected in the East; Tur- 
key is swarming with secret societies, and the mo- 
ment Russia gives the signal, they will rise and 
overthrow the Ottomanempire. The Greeks were 
never more actively and secretly engaged in this 
enterprise than they are at the present moment.— 
France as well as Russia favors them. 

—The Viceroy of Egypt has sent Mr. Rarey, 
now in Paris, an offer of five blooded horses, as 
good as can be bought in Eygpt and Arabia, if he 
will go to Cairo and give instructions in his art 
of horse-taming. 

—The Pope’s trusted advisers—his ‘kitchen 
cabinet”—are Prince von Hohenlohe, a German, 
my Lord Talbot, an Englishman, my Lord de Me- 
rode, a Belgian, and my Lord Boromea, an Italian; 
these four persons exert the greatest influence 
over the Pope. 

—The Emperor of Austria has, according to 
the Weekly Register, sent to the Pope a gift in 
money equivalent to £6,000 sterling. Queen 
Christina has also been liberal with her purse; and 
the King of Bavaria promises several thousand 
volunteers, ready armed and equipped. 


—The Venetians are beginning to refuse to let 
lodgings to Austrian officers. The proprietors of 
<averns and coffeehouses also display extreme 
coldness to the Austrian troops, and one or two of 
them have recently requested the officers not to 
frequent their establishments, ‘‘as they, by their 
presence, drive away all other customers,” 


—The sudden change in the commercial policy 
of France, decreed and already carried into ope- 
ration by the Emperor, has been met with some 
opposition. The system has not yet been received 
asa perfection, The Parisian correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Gazette writes: 

“Deprived of that impenetrable shield which 
has so long protected them from foreign competi- 
tion and enabled them to establish a complete and 
enriching monopoly at the expense of the whole 
people of France, the “manufacturing interests” 
are up in arms with exclamations of ruin and de- 
spair. Deputations from the chief seats of trade 
have come to Paris and been received by the Em- 
peror, listened to and argued with. To cenvince 
men, however, against what they are firmly con- 
vinced is their interest, is no easy task, and there- 
fore these despairing gentlemen have probatly 
returned to their homes, persuaded only of one 
thing—that the Emperor’s mind is made up, and 
that ‘what must be shall be.? Whatin France is 
apt to become a more formidable element of op- 
position is the excitement of the working classes 
in large towns who are easily persuaded by their 
employers that allis going wrong. Ouvriers’ de- 
putation have in consequence waited on the maires 
of Lille, Rouen, &c., to protest against the ap 
proaching measures. A very strongly worded ad- 
dress has been presented by the principal manu- 
facturers of Rouen, to the Emperor, showing how 
he has not kept faith with them and how they are 
going to perdition, 

In the south and centre of France, however, 
quite another sort of spirit is manifested; from 
Marseilles, Havre, and other ports, and from all 
the more purely agricultural districts, expressions 
of warm adhesion to the imperial policy arrive 
daily.” 

—The Italian question still occupies the public 
attention, and even the British parliament. But 
after the explanation giver by Lord John Russell, 
little more speculation exists. He showed that the 
English government, while holding firmly to its 
engagements with Austria, had yet submitted 
propositions that permitted Central Italy a fair op- 
portunity to either establish an independent gov- 
ernment, or unite itself with Sardinia and thus 
form a strong and imposing kingdom, with a libe- 
ral constitution, in Northern Italy. These recome 
mendations have been so far carried out, and the 
measures for annexation are suppose to be alrea- 
dy in progress. We may therefore soon expect to 
hear from Italy as having really extended liberal 
institutions on a grand scale. 


—The chief exciting public question now, seems 
to be the letters which the Pope and Louis Napo- 
leon are fulminating at each other, as expressive 
of their views on the subject of dismembering the 
States of the Church, and giving a large portion 
of them liberty to establish a civil government 
more to their liking than that of his Holiness 
Pius the Ninth. It is evident that revolution will 
be permitted everywhere except in Rome, in pos- 
session of which the French troops maintain the 
Pope with wonderful quiet, and with a firmness 
that he himself could not secure, 


—The Canadian parliament met on the 28th ult. 
The Governor General announced that a reply had 
been received from the Queen to the invitation 
extended by the parliament, and that the Prince 
of Wales will visit Canada during the summer.— 
This will be a great.event for Canada and the Ca- 
nadians. 

—There seems to be a general impression that 
Austria and Sardinia will again come to blows, 
and that certain concessions made by the Emperor 
of Austria to the Hungarian Protestants indicate 
that he will temporize with that people that he 
may avail himself of the strength of that part of 
his empire to keep what remaius of Italy to him; 
and also to prevent the consolidation of the strong 
government in Central Italy under Victor Emman 
uel. A report is prevalent that Kossuth has left 


London and will reappear in Hungary, but this is’ 


not yet probable. The crisis of Italian indepen- 
dence is not yet passed; it is foretold by many that 
the war will reopen in the spring, with Naples 
and the Pope on one side of Sardinia and Austria 
on the other, 

—The condition of Venetia is deplorable.— 
Trains are constantly leaving with political pris- 
oners to be confined in the fortresses of Moravia 
and Hungary. Arrests of Italians are very nume- 


rous, and the whole province is in a state of siege. 

—The budget brought into the House of Com 
mons by Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, does not seem to be very satisfactory, 
the expenditures for the year 1859 being stated at 
seventy millions of pounds sterling, whilst the 








income only foots up sixty millious. The defi- 
ciency is to be in part made up by an increase of 
the income tax, and from other sources, that will 
be felt rather burdensome by the English people. 
Public attention has been waiting for this exposi- 
tion with some anxiety, but it had not been much 
under discussion at the sailing of the last steamer. 

—Tetuan has been taken by the Spaniards, after 
a battle which was fought on the 4th of February. 
The loss of the Spaniards in the battle is reported 
as very considerable. Eight hundred large tents, 
forming the fine encampment of the enemy, the 
artillery, camels and all the other equipage of the 
Moorish army, have been takeh. The brothers of 
the Emperor took to flight. 

A summons having been transmitted to the ene- 
my to surrender Tetuan within twenty-four hours, 


a deputation from the city came into the Spanish [ 


camp to beg for mercy, as the Mussulmen had be- 
gun to pillage and slaughter in the town. 


Political Notes of the Week. 


—The Hon. H. W. Davis, of Maryland, having 
rebuked the Maryland Legislature for their vote 
of censure, his colleague, Mr, Stewart, has under- 
taken its defence. 

—The Republicans of Indiana have held their 
state convention and nominated Henry 8, Lane for 
Governor. Mr. Lane was president of the con- 
vention that nominatad John C. Fremont at Phila- 
delphia, in 1856. Judge O. P. Morton was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant Governor; W. A. Peale, Sec- 
retary of State; J. S. Harvey, Treasurer; Albert 
Sage, Auditor; J. G. Jones, Attorney General. 

—We note that the citizens of Charleston, 8. C., 
are making preparation for the visitors expected 
in that city during the convention. 

—The opposition party in Pennsylvania have 
held their State convention and nominated David 
Wilmot, of the famous Wilmot proviso, Thaddeus 
Stevens, A. H. Reeder, and others, delegates to 
Chicago. The convention endorsed Simon Came- 
ron as its candidate for the Presidency, and has 
sent his warmest and most active friends there to 
advocate and sustain his nomination. 

—The Democratic convention of Wisconsin 
have endorsed Senator Douglas as the candi- 
date of that State at Charleston, and have in- 
structed the delegates to vote for him unanimous 
ly. Governor Barstow and Jobn R. Sharpstein 
are amongst the delegates nominated. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Douglas does not seem by any means 
to be a foregone conclusion, Washington reports 
indicate that Vice President Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, will be a strong opponent, and the ad- 
ministration papers are very outspoken in affirm- 
ing that the strength of Mr. Douglas is over esti- 
mated, and place the number of votes he may get 
on the first ballot as not over 80 or 90. We feel 
very sure he will do much better than that, but do 
not anticipate from appearances that his nomina- 
tion is certain. The Washington Star indicates 
that much of the strength of Douglas lies in the 
telegraph dispatches, which certainly are used in 
his favor with much apparent effect; but, after all, 
it is the “still sow that sucks the swill,’’ and his 
epponents in the democratic ranks, though not as 
yet united, are both very numerous and very pow- 
erfal, and come from the States where the demo- 
cratic vote is a certainty. On the contrary, much 
of the strength of Mr. Douglas comes from States 
which have been recently lost to the Democrats, 
and ina great measure by the adoption of meas- 
ures in which he exerted an active influence. This 
has made him many silent but active and influen- 
tial opponents, whose influence will not be felt 
until the votes are canvassed at Charleston. At 
the same time, in these very states, there has been 
awakened an enthusiasm for him that is working 
strongly in his favor, and will undoubtedly have a 
great effect on public opinion; but enthusiasm 
will not count for much in Charleston. Had the 
convention been held at any more northern city, 
the popular feeling of the northwest would prove 
@ much more available source of strength than it 
possibly can be at a city so far removed from it, 
and surrounded by States where that influence is 
rather repressed than allowed to have its full 
swing. Hence we say that the nomination of Mr. 
Douglas, though possibly the most active and 
shrewdest of all the candidates, and the most able 
to deal with mere political men and influences, is 
not to be considered at all certain, judging from 
the present signs of the times, 

—Governor Sam Houston, of Texas, has sent a 
communication to the President relative to matters 
on the Mexican frontier, and intimating that there 
is no security for peace without establishing a 
sort of protectorate power over the Mexican pro- 
vinces adjoining that State. 

—The Governor of Alabama did not approve 
of the bill providing for a convention to consider 
the necessity of a southern confederacy. The 
Legislature has adjourned. 

—A comparative table of the elections in the 
towns of New York, show, up to this time, that 
there were but 141 towns Republican, and all other 
parties 80, in 1858; in 1860 the Republican towns 
are 168, and all others 71. 

—The Republican candidate for Governor in 
Pennsylvania is Andrew G. Curtin; he was Secre- 
tary of State under Gov. Pollock, three years ago. 
He is said to be nominated with special reference 
to his efficiency as a publie debater, 

—The Democratic convention of Delaware have 
expressed their preference for Senator Bayard as 
a candidate for the presidency. 

—The National Republican Committee has had 
under consideration the propriety of changing the 
time for holding the Chicago convention to an 
earlier day, and bave decided tbat it shall be held 
on the 16th of May, instead of the 13th of June. 
This makes the nomination of that party for Presi- 
dent and Vice President come off a month earlier 
than at first designed. The times are auspicious 
for the politicians. 

—The Baltimore convention to nominate dele- 
gates to the Maryland democratic convention,was 
largely in favor of Douglas, for whom much en- 
thusiasm was manifested. 

—The proposition to make an effort to purchase 
Cuba will not be entertained by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 

—Col. Lee, who is in command of the military 
department of Texas, has been ordered to pursue 
and capture Cortinas and his band, whether in 














Mexican territory or out of it. This is unques- 
tionably the best way to preserve the peace of the 
border. Neither the Miramon nor the Juarez 
party seem te have the power to keep the peace 
there, and there is no good reason why American 
citizens should suffer from the impotence of the 
Mexicans. Orders of a like kind have also been 
sent to Capt. Walker, the commandant at El Paso, 
to march his force into Chihuahua when applied 
to by residents of that province. 

—Horace White, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Kansas Committee, has been before the 
Harper’s Ferry committee of the Senate; but his 
testimony has not implicated that body or its 
members in the John Brown raid. 

—The Minnesota State Republican convention 
has been held and delegates appointed to Chicago. 
Resolutions wera adopted expressing a preference 
for Mr. Seward as the presidential candidate. 

—Governor Medary, of Kansas, has vetoed the 
bill passed by the Territorial Legislature of that 
State, prohibiting slavery in the Territory. It is 
thought the bill will be again passed over his veto, 

—Abner Pratt, consul at Honolulu, having ob- 
tained leave of absence, will visit his home at 
Marshall during the present spring. Mrs. Pratt 
will return with him. 

—The Vermont democratic convention have 
chosen delegates in favor of Douglas, to go to 
Charleston. 

—Senator Pearce, of Maryland, has again been 
nominated by the democrats in the Legislature, 
for re-election to the Senate of the United States. 

—The Republican State convention of Wiscon- 
sin have passed resolutions instructing its delee 
gates to sustain Mr. Seward at Chicago, and have 
sent delegates there who are in favor of his nomi- 
notion. 

—The Mexican treaty does not seem to meet 
with much favor in the Senate. The Senator 
from Texas is strongly opposed to it. 





General News, 


—The United States District Court has been busy 
with the indictments against counterfeiters for the past 
two weeks, One of them, a young man named Guffen, 
of Ohio, who has allowed himself to be drawn into the 
gang, made confession of his connection with the crimi- 
nals, and has excited much sympathy. His nrother isa 
respectable woman, who resides in Ohio She was ig- 
norant of her son’s position till informed of it, when she 
came on to be with him during his trial. 

—It is supposed that the brother of the Rev. Stephen 
Balmer, of the Scotch Church in Detroit, was on board 
the Hungarian. The Hungarian is reported to have 
had 85 passengers; amongst them four members of the 
Canadian Parliament; and a very valuable cargo of 
goods. 

—The Navajo Indians are reported to have attacked a 
party of United States troops in New Mexico, and killed 
four of them. It is thought it will be necessary to chas- 
tize them severely. 

—Bonner of the Ledger and Roys the newsman of this 
city, who has been his agent fora number of years, have 
quarreled. 

—The American residents at Hamilton, C. W., cele- 
brated Washington's birth day by a dinner and ball. 

—The formation of a Western New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, is being canvassed in the papers of that 
seotion- ef the Empire State, 

—A German Astronomer named Schwabe, is of the 
opinion that certain furrow like streaks observed on the 
moon, are caused by vegetation, as they appear and dis- 
appear according to the season. 

—The steamship communication between Grand Ha- 
ven and Milwaukee, which has been in part suspended 
for the season, is to be reopened next week. 

—A good authority names Melbourne, Buccaneer, and 
Umpire as the three year olds of the year that stand 
first for the great Derby stakes, 

—The farmers of Wisconsin are insisting upon the pro 
priety of having a dog law to protect them from the loss 
inflicted upon their sheep. 

—The sudden melting of the snow raised the water 
in the Huron, so that some of the bridges near Ypsilanti 


have been weakened by it. 


—The Saginaw Courier says there may be from nine- 
ty to one hundred and ten million of feet of logs run 
to the mills on the Saginaw river this season. 

—The Corunna folks are enjoying Lopes that the 
swindling broker, who wrote such saucy letters to them, 
will be arrested, Officers are said to be on_his track. 

—Six hundred shoemakers of Haverhill have struck, 
and the strikers at Lynn, Marblehead, Natick and other 
places continue quiet, but firm in refusing to work at 
the old rates. No manifestation has been given by the 
einployers that the terms asked will be complied with. 

—The journeymen shoemakers of Detroit have signi- 
fied to their brethren in Massachusetts, their willingness 
to aid them, in case such aid is needed, 

—The New York bank statement for the week shows 
an increase in loans, deposits and specie, and a decrease 
in circulation, This may be considered a favorable show. 

—The Rey. Channing A. Goodrich, Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at Yale College, died at New Haven on 
Saturday last. 

—The Hudson river is almost open between Albany 
and New York. 


—A riot got up to lynch a man charged with an odious 
transgression of the law, was prevented at Louisville, 
Kentucky, by the calling out of the military. 

—The loss of the Hungarian seems to be total. It is 
not yet known how many passengers she had on board; 
but all on board seems to have perished. This shipwreck 
isone of the most disastrous known. The goods which 
formed the cargo are strewn along the coast from Tus- 
= Island around Cape Sable as far east as Ragged Is- 

and, . 

—The expedition to examine the country of Arizona, 
north of the Gila river, report very favorably, stating 
that it is well wooded and watered, and possesses much 
mineral wealth, 

—Two ladies, the wife and daughter of the clerk in 
the Post Office at St. Johns, Newfoundland, have been 
imprisoned on the charge of taking lettersfrom the mail 
and robbing them. 

—The brother of the Hon. Mr, Keitt of South Caroli- 
na, has been murdered by his slaves, his head beingsev- 
ered from his body. 

—A young lady named Jennie L. Dugan of Delphi, 
Indiana, was burned beyond hope of recovery by the 
breaking of q spirit lamp. Her father was severely in- 
jured trying to rescue her, 

—The tavern and barn known as the Green Mountain 
House, about half a mile east of Farmington was des- 
troyed by fire on last Saturday evening. It is supposed 
to have been set on fire by some incendiary, Mr. Mur- 
ray, the proprietor is a strong temperance leader. There 
was an insurance of $3,000. 

—E. T. Sherlock of Detroit, has opened theatres at 
Grand Rapids, at Detroit, and at Cleveland. 

—A bill to provide for the removal of the remains of 
General Jackson and wife from the Hermitage to Nash- 
ville, is before the Tennessee Legislature. The design ig 
to erect a monument over them at the capital square, 
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THE FALLEN OAK. 


Matured in storms, the haughty Oak 
Long braving every blast, 

Is palsied by the lightning’s stroke, 
Decays, and falls at last. 


Long hast thou reigned, the forest sire, 
Oft heard the warriors’ whoop, 

And thousands who thy form admire, 
Will grieve to see thee droop. 


Right nobly was the storm defied, 
Naught but the lightning’s power 

Could thus subdue thy strength and pride, 
And blight thee in an hour. 


Fearless and bravely hast thou striven, 
There’s grandeur in thy fall ; 

The echoes through the forest driven 
Proclaim its monarch’s fall. 


Old Oak, I venerate thy stump, 
. And, fallen as thou art, 
Thy lifeless, leafless, withered trunk 
Instruction may impart. 


Then let the Oak my emblem be, 
In every forsst seen, 
The type of Truth and dignity, 
In its primeval green. 
Trenton, Mich. 


A Tale of Two Chickens. 


(NOT COPIED FROM DICKENS.) 


On a cold day in September, many years 
ago, my next door neighbor came into my 
house holding her two hands much as if she 
had a large apple between them and was try- 
ing to hide it from my view. 

«T have a present for you,” she said; and at 
the same moment I heard the low plaintive 
“ peep” of a half drowned chicken. 

Opening her hands over my lap, she drop- 
ped into my apron two tiny chicks looking 
as if they had but just been emancipated from 
the shell. 

“ Poor little orphans,” she said; “ their mo- 
ther has cruelly deserted them. She seems 
quite disgusted at this small result of her 
three weeks’ effort on thirteen eggs, and re. 
fuses to either cluck or scratch, or in any way 
acknowledge the responsibility she has incur- 
red. I picked the little foundlings up out of 
the wet grass and would adopt them myself, 
but you know every corner at my fireside is 
already occupied, while you are without a 
chick or child ia the world. Will-you be mo- 
ther to the motherless?” 

That was the way I came by my two little 
pets; little enough they were then, and had 
to be very tenderly handled, and covered with 
wool in a small basket set in the chimney cor- 
ner at night. We had fire-places in those 
days. By careful nursing and generous feed- 
ing the chickens grew rapidly. They were 
very tame, and ia a short time learned to sit 
on my finger to be held up to the window to 
catch flies, and would put their little black 
heads up under my hair, making a sleepy 
chirping noise as if going to sleep under, their 
mother’s wing. As they increased in size and 
feathers, it became apparent that I had not 
“a pair,” but that both were of the same 
kind—the masculine gender—in short, both 
roosters. We had two apprentices boarding 
with us, young boys full of play, who were 
sure to have the chickens in their hands or 
on their heads the moment they entered the 
house, It was they who gave names to the 
birds, and who first discovered that one of 
thenf was what they called “creepy,” that is, 
short legged. This awkward, waddling one, 
with inch-long legs and feathers down to his 
toes, they took a fancy to call Methusaleh, as 
they said he had such ancient ways and look- 
ed so profoundly wise. The other, a long- 
legged, long-necked, high-stepping bird, who 
learned te crow very young, they named Pe- 
ter. By these names the birds would go 
wherever called, as promptly as any child, and 
much more so than some children I have 
known. 

Before spring we moved to another part of 
the town, taking the chickens with us, but 
not the boys. I had few family cares then, 
and secing how tractable the two pets appear- 
ed, I amused myself by devoting some time 
to their education. I found a great difference 
in their intellectual capacities. Peter was a 
bright, wide-awake, intelligent fellow, ready 
and willing to learn anything that a feather- 
ed biped like him could be expected to learn, 
while Methusaleh, with all his steady ways 
and wise looks, was quite as dull and stupid 
as many wise-looking bipeds without feathers 
are: He followed Peter like his shadow, 
though often he would have to urge his short 
legs to a waddling run in order to keep up 
with that stately stride. While the weather 
was cold they took regular walks, morning 

and afternoon, on the cap-board of the yard 
and garden fence, Peter leading the way and 
Methusaleh following the whole round, till 
coming to the point nearest the door they 








would jump down, Peter crowing for admit- 
tance, and then both stalking up to the fire 
would Jay themselves down broadside and 
stretch out their feet to warm. They had 
none of the rambling, scratching habits of 
chickens brought up in the ordinary way.— 
Peter was a splendid crower. He had a voice 
like a clarion, shrill, ringing and clear, and I 
taught him to use it to some purpose. He 
was not long in learning that if he wanted a 
favor he must ask for it. He crowed to be 
let out of the house, or to be let in; he crowed 
regularly for his meals, as soon as we rose 
from the table, morning, noon and night, and 
was always grateful enough to give a hearty 
crow of thanks when he had eaten what he 
wanted. Methusaleh tried to follow suit in 
this as well as in all other things, but the 
poor litile fellow had an impediment in his 
speech which made his attempts to imitate 
his lordly brother the most ludicrous bur- 
lesques imaginable. At such times Peter 
would look down upon him with a low sym- 
pathising chuckle, asmuch as to say, 

“You did your best, poor dumpy; but now, 
listen to mel” and there would peal out such 
a clear, ringing “Cock-a-doodle-doo,” as would 
startle the echoes in every corner of the 
house; and then, while he walked around 
the room in triumph, Matty as I always cal- 

led the “creeper,” would waddle after him, 
evidently as proud as if he had made all the 
noise himself, though he was never able to 

get out one decent crow in the whole course 

of his life. 

Peter had an idea that if he crowed for 
anything, he had earned the right to doas he 

pleased with it, and if by any chance he was 

caught in mischief, a short, cackling confes- 

sion and a loud crow would, in his opinivun, 

set all right again. One morning I baked 

some pies and set them on a table in the back 

kitchen to cool; I then went out to the gar- 

den and spent an hour or so weeding my 


as it was a warm spring day, and when I re- 
turned, the first thing I saw was Peter stand- 
ing in the middle of one of my pies, stuffing 
himself to his heart’s content. 

**Coo-da-cut!” said he, looking up at me as I 
paused on the doorstep gazing at him in 
utter astonishment. 

“Why, Peter! how dare you meddle with 
my pies?” I exclaimed. 

“Dacut! Da-cut!” he muttered, delibe- 
rately wiping his bill on the edge of the pie- 
tin; thea stepping forward to the end of the 
table facing me, he flapped his wings, gave'a 
tremendous “ Cock-a-doodle-doo-o0-au-au ” as 
long drawn out as his breath would last, and 
quietly walked back to his feast again, fully 
assured that he had a right to all the pie he 
wanted ! 

One dayI heard his loud “Coo-da-cut” in 
the wood shed, and going out to see what he 
was at, I found him standing sentry over an 
old horse-blanket which had lain folded up in 
a corner for some weeks. 

“What is it, Peter?” I asked. 

“ Oock-a doodle-doo!” said he,and at once 
commenced tearing away at the blanket with 
his bill. 

Presently out flew an immense yellow-back 
ed “ bumble bee,” who, as I found, had made 
a comfortable nest in the folds. The bee 
buzzed away out of Peter’s reach, while he 
stood crowing with all his might, in the vain 
hope of fetching him down again, Matty, 
meanwhile, stood by chuckling with great 
satisfaction at his brother’s bravery. 

Peter delighted to follow me about the 
garden, and in long summer walks through the 
woods, I was no more afraid of losing him 
than if he had been a dog. No matter where 
he was, or what he was doing, if he heard me 
call, “ Peter,” he would run with all the speed 
of his long legs and strong wings put together. 
Matty did not like rambling much; his body 
was very clumsy and heavy, and his legs too 
short to make long walks agreeable, so he 
usually sat on the door-step and waited for 
our return. 

I might relate many interesting anecdotes 
of these birds; we had them with us three 
years; but I have said enough for the present, 
though I cannot close without adverting to 
their melancholy end. We gave up the 
place where we had been living, and went to 
stay a few weeks at my father’s, taking Peter 
and Matty with us. Neither of them had 
ever seen any of their kind till now. There 
were & great many fowls on the old farm, and 
the moment Peter was put down auiong them 
he screamed aloud “ Coo da-cut ! ” of defiance, 
then uttering a most terrific “ Cock a-doodle- 
doo!” as a signal for hostilities to commence, he 
went at it at once. He was a powerful bird, 
with all the vigor and independence of his na- 
ture fully roused; his spurs, long, strong, 
and sharp as needles, made fearful havoe 
wherever they struck. And it was not upon 


war; he gave battle to everything that wore 
feathers, hens, cocks, turkeys and geese alike, 
Great was the cackling and consternation 
among the hitherto quiet inhabitants of the 
old barn-yard. Though it was near sundown 
when he was let loose among them, he had, 
before dark, killed one rooster and a hen, made 
several bloody heads among the geese and 
laid the old turkey gobbler stark and stiff in 
the fence corner. Night put an end to the 
slaughter ; but alas for Peter ! my bold, brave 
Peter! He was a martyr to his ill-timed 
courage and bravery. The rooster he had 
killed was @ pet of one of my young broth. 
ers, and to avenge its death, as well as 
that of the old gobbler, the boy waited till 
Peter was soundly asleep, dreaming over his 
victories, when he took him from his coop to 
the woodpile, chopped off both his spurs close 
to his legs, then climbing upon the garden 
fence, set him as high as he could reach 
among the limbs of a tree, hoping, doubtless, 
that the owls would carry him off before 
morning. But poor Peter’s hours were num- 
bered. It needed no owl’s assistance to bear 
him beyond that bourne from whence no 
chanticleer returns. Either from loss of 
blood, or from mortification at the loss of 
his spurs, he fell form his high perch and 
was found cold and dead beneath the tree in 
the frosty light of morning ! 

Poor Matty, who could no more fight than 
he could crow, wandered around disconsolate- 
ly for a few days, and then disappeared for- 
ever. I think he found it impossible to live 
without his brother, and so went away by 
himself and died of pure grief, broken hearted. 
Thus ends the true story of Peter and Me- 
thusaleh. 


‘Great Men of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 
Melchizedee-—There has been more con- 





flower-beds. The kitchen door was left open, | jecture about the identity of this personage 


than almost any other. Some imagine that 
he was Shem, the son of Noah; others 
that he was an angel; and others still that he 
was the Holy Spirit, or the son of God, 
inhuman shape. But when the Bible gives 
an account of a divine apparition it relates it 
as such; and when it tells a simple story, as a 
simple story we ought to receive it. The 
plainest sense of the Bible or of any other 
book is always the best. 

Melchizedec attracts attention because he 
was a remarkable man himself; because he 
turned up in a remarkable event in Abraham’s 
life; because David mentions him in one of 
his most beautiful songs; and principally be- 
cause a New Testament writer, taking hold of 
the subject with all the power of his genius, 
and making his name, title, offices, and work, 
all typological, rolls the doctrine out of it, in 
massive ideas, like a magnificent summer 
cloud. 

Melchizedec was a remarkable man. Des- 
cended from the mocking Ham, he feared 
God and regarded man. His very name sig- 
nifies king of righteousness or a righteous 
king ; and he maintained such good order in 
his territory, that his city was called Salem, 
that is, peace and good order. His dominions 
being small and his talents for business great, 
he found time to officiate as priest, as well as 
to discharge the functions of aking. He was 
king of righteousness, king of peace, and 
priest of the most High God. In this he 
was the more praiseworthy, because he did 
80, not from the persuasion of others, but by 
the promptings of his own spirit. He had 
neither father nor mother to instruct him, nor 
children to encourage him in the way of duty. 
That he had parents natural is certain, that 
he had children in the flesh is probable; but 
their moral character was such, that he might 
better have had none. He had no spiritual 
parents or children. The same was probably 
true of his people. He lived in a corrupt 
place and age. He must have possessed 
great weight of character to have maintained 
his authority in such circumstances. 

He is brought to notice in a remarkable 
passage of Abraham's life. Four marauding 
princes had come from the interior of Asia, 
and conquered five cities in the plains of 
Jordan. For twelve years they had been 
kept in subjection, but in the thirteenth they 
made a struggle for their liberty. In this 
they were unsuccessful. Great numbers were 
slain in battle, and the rest taken prisoners to 
be made slaves. Among the latter was Lot. 
When Abraham, his uncle, heard of it, al- 
though he was now an old man, and had al- 
ways been a peaceful shepherd, he determin- 
ed to attack the warriors, and rescue bis 
friend. He had three hundred and eighteen 
servants who were able bodied men and all 
trained to sword exercise. He armed these, 
and persuaded three other chieftains to arm 
their clans and go with him, He attacked 








his own sex and species alone that he made 


the tyrants, scattered their forces, and pur- 


sued them a long distance. The prisoners 
were liberated and no doubt joined in the pur. 
suit. We hear no more about these invaders, 
they probably made their escape to the east 
whence they came, and never returned. 
Abraham returned in triumph, and among 
those who came out to congratulate him on 
his return was Melchizedec. He brought 
bread and wine to refresh his weary followers, 
and in the character of a priest blessed the 
patriarch, and accepted from him tithes, — 
We regard Abraham on- this occasion as re- 
spectable’from his rank, venerable in his age, 
admirable in his courage and prowess, and re- 
vered on account of his moral virtues. Yet 
here a man meets him as his superior, and is 
recognised in that superiority. No wonder 
then that we have a lofty opinion of Melchi- 
zedec. 

Then the mention made of him inthe hun- 
dred and tenth Psalm is calculated to deepen 
the impresssion. David’s songs are all grand in 
lofty sentiment, but some of them are r‘ch in 
beauty, and among the beautiful ones, this 
iseminent. He there represents Jesus Christ 
after he has ascended into heaven, as addres- 
sed by the father and invited to sit on his 
right hand. A rod is put in his hand by the 
simple waving of which he rules the world, 
and subdues his enemies. A willing obedient 
people is congregated beforehim. From his 
lofty eminence he sheds upon them the in- 
fluence of his spirit, as the dew descends on 
a garden of flowers, and it has the same 
beautifying effect. That Melchizedec is men- 
tioned in such a song is enough to shed a 
lustre upon the name. 


And lastly, in the seventh chapter of He- 
brews, Paul takes this allusion to Melchizedec 
for his text, and preaches the glory of Christ. 
He makes the bare absence of record, sig- 
nificant in the typical application. We have 
no account of the birth or death of the type, 
and Paul spiritualizes that, of him, who in 
his divine character, was from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

Melchizedec as we have seen in all probabili- 
ty belgnged to a devoted race, of whose an- 
cestor it was said, “ Cursed is Canaan, a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be,” yet wherever 
the Bible is read, his name calls up as venera- 
ble associations as are attached to the name 
of any created being. This teaches us that 
it is our own personal moral character, 
and not our associations or family connec- 
tion, that must determine our right to the es- 
teem of posterity. Indeed to be well raised 
is rather our disgrace, when we do not act 
accordingly, 

On the other hand it is a peculiar honor to 
stand up against any vice when it is fashion- 
able. I once heard of an Indian in the ear- 
ly history of New England, who got up in the 
night and cutting the cords from a little white 
boy whom they were going to torture the 
next day, told him to “run grand.” I have 
heard of a Moor who set his Christian slaves 
free without ransom. There is also a tradi- 
tion that an Irish king in pagan times took a 
notion that it was wrong aod foolish to wor- 
ship a calf. Sneh instances, if true, remind 
us of the upright principle of Melchizedec 
who was a priest of God amongst idolators. 


Speech Without Words. 


Tl tell you a story of how I once saved 
my life, entirely through having once learned 
the deaf and dumb alphabet : — 

“There were two little boys who used to 
come and stay with Frank and me, when we 
were first married, and they could neither 
hear nor speak. 

“They were deaf and dumb; they could 
not talk except with their fingers—so—only 
ever so much quicker. 

“ Frank and I learned the foreign alphabet 
on purpose that we might understand what 
these poor lads had to say. They were quick 
and clever; they could read and write, ay, 
and draw and sew, and do many other things 
which most boys would make but a very bad 
hand at. 

“They could play at draughts, and back- 
gammon and chess, and at fox and geese, as 
well as any boys. They could almost see 
what we said, though they could not hear, 
with such quick eager eyes did they watch 
every movement of our lips. We soon, how- 
ever, got so as to talk as easily with our 
fingers as with our tongues ; and sometimes, 
when the lads were not with us, Frank and I 
used to converse in that manner when we 
were alone, for practice. 

“It happened upon one occasion that he 
had to go to London on important business ; 
he was to have gone by an afternoon train, 
but something delayed him, so that he was 
not able to leave before the night express. 
I was not in very good health, and retired to 
my bed room about two hours before his de- 











——— 


and bid me good bye before he started, which 
would be between twelve and one o’clock in 
the morning. The matter which had called 
him away was connected with the bank here, 
which had just been burnt down; and my 
husband, it seems, though I did not know it 
at the time—so great a secret had he en- 
deavored to keep it—had many thousand 


porary possession, locked up in the iron safe 
in our bedroom, where the plate was kept. 
He was bank-mavager, and responsible for 
the whole of it. Jt was winter time, and 
there was a fire in the room, so bright and 
comfortable that I was in no hurry to leave 
it and go into bed, but sat up, looking into 
the fiery coals, and thinking about all sorts 
of things; upon the long journey Frank had 
to take that night, and of how dreary the 
days would seem until he returned ; and par. 
ticularly how lonely I should feel in that 
great room all by myself, when he should be 
away ; for I was a dreadful coward. It was 
a little after eleven o’clock when I got into 
bed, but I did not feel the least inclined to 
sleep even then; I knew Frank would be 
coming to wish me good-bye presently ; and 
besides, there seemed to be all sorts of noises 
about the room, which my foolish ears always 
used to hear whenever I was alone at night- 
time. 

“Tf a little soot tell down the chimney, it 
was, I thought, a great black crow at least, 
which would soon be flying about the room, 
and settling on my pillow; if a mouse squeak- 
ed in the wainscot, it was the creaking of 
some dreadful person’s shoes, coming up 
stairs to kill me with a carving-knife; and if 
the wind blew at the casement, it was some- 
body else trying to get in at the window, al- 
though it was two stories high. You may 
imagine, then, my horror when I heard a 
tremendous sneeze within a quarter of an 
inch of me, just behind the head-board of 
the bed, and between that and the wall, 
where there was a considerable space. I 
had, as usual, taken the precaution, before I 
put the candle out, of looking everywhere in 


person could be hid; but in the little alcove 
into which the bed was pushed I had never 
so much as thought of looking, although that 
was a capital hiding place for anybody. Ever 
since I had slept in that room, in short, I had 
been like the ostrich, who puts his head in 
the sand, and then imagines himself in per- 
fect security. I had piqued myself upon pre- 
catitiovary measures that, after all, might just 
as well have been omitted. The only thing, 
as I believe, which saved my reason from de- 
parting altogether, when [ first heard that 
terrible sound, was that my mind clung to 
the hope that it might be after all, only the 
sneeze of a cat. Fifty cats, together, could 
not have made half such a disturbance, it is 
true, for it was the sneeze of a man who sneez- 
es in spite of himself, and almost shook the 
house; but the idea sustained me over the 
first shock. The next instant the wretch had 
sneezed again, and pushing aside the bed which 
rolled on casters, I felt he was standing beside 
my pillow looking at me. If he had given 
only one sneeze, he might perhaps have be- 
lieved me, as I lay quite still, breathing as re- 
gularly as I could, and pretending to be 
asleep ; but he reasoned, very justly, that 
unless I was deaf or dead, I must have been 
awakened by the second. 

“* You're awake, marm,’ said he, in a gruff 
voice, ‘and it’s no use of shamming! If you 
don’t want a tap with this life-preserver, just 
look alive.’ 

“T opened my eyes exceedingly wide at this, 
and beheld a man with acrape over his face, 
standing by the bed ; he held a sort of club, 
with two knobs upon it in his 1 ight hand, and 
with his left he pointed to the iron safe. ‘Is 
the money there ?’ said he. 

“The plate is, said I, ina tremulous voice; 
‘pray, take it, sir; I am sure you are very 
welcome ;’ for he might have everything of 
value out of the house with all my heart, so 
long as he left me my life. 

“«The money—the gold—the notes—are 
they there ?” cried he again, in a terrible sort 
of whisper. 

“«Tt’s all there,’ replied I, although I knew 
nothing about it ; ‘ all except fifteen and six- 
pence in my purse, on the dressing-table 
yonder. There’s a silver mustard pot besides 
in the pantry, and a couple of candlesticks 
in the study, only they are plated, for I would 
not deceive you, sir, upon any account.’ 

“* You had better not,’ observed the bur- 
glar grimly, ‘or it will be all the worse for 
you.’ He produced a key like that my hus- 
band used, and approached the iron safe ; 
but as he did so, his guilty ear caught a foot- 
step upon the staircase. 

“* Who's that ?’ cried he. 

“*My husband, sir,’ returned I ; ‘ but, pray, 
don’t hurt him ; pray. 





parture; he promised, however, to come up 


“Ts he not gone to town, then,’ cried the 
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ruffian, with an oath of disappointment. 
“He is going at twelve o'clock,’ replied I, 
‘he is, indeed.’ 
«Tf you tell him,’ said the burglar, hoarse- 


ly; ‘if you breathe one word of my presence, 


here, it will be the death-doom of you both ; 
he had slipped into the alcove, and drawn 
back the bed again to its place in an instant. 
My husband entered immediately afterward, 
and even while he was in the room I heard 
the awful threat repeated once agaiu through 
the thick curtain behind me-—‘If you do 
but whisper it, woman, I will kill you where 
you lie. _ Will you swear not to tell him ?’ 

“¢ J] will,’ said I, solemnly; ‘I promise not 
to open my lips about the matter.’ 

«“ Frank leaned over the pillow to kiss me, 
and observed how terrified I looked. 

‘You have been frightening yourself 
about robbers again, I suppose, you silly 
child.’ 

“Not I, Frank, returned I, as cheerfully 
as I could; ‘I have only alittle headache; 
but I said with my fingers, so that he could 
plaicly read it in the fire-light:—‘For God’s 
sake, hush! but there’s a man behind the bed- 
head!’ 


“Frank was as bold asa lion, and had nerves 
like iron, although he was so tender-hearted 
and kind. He only answered, ‘Where is 
your salvolatile, dearest?’ and went to the 
mantle-piece to get it. I thought he never 
could have understood me, he spoke with 
such coolness and unconcern, until I saw his 
fingers reply as he took up the bottle, ‘All right, 
don’t be afraid And then I was not afraid, 
or at least not much; for I knew that I should 
not be left one instant in that room alone; 
and I felt that my Frank was a match for 
any two men in such a cause. Only he had 
no weapon. ‘ He hasa life-preserver,’ said I, 
with my fingers. 

“* Your fire is getting rather low, Georgey, 
observed he, as he took up the poker. (Ah, 
he had a weapon then!) ‘I must leave you 
a good blaze to comfort you before I go.’— 
He poked the fire, and left the poker in, but 
without ever taking his eyes off me and the 
bed head. ‘I will just ring the bell, and see 
whether Thomas has got the portmanteau 
ready. Mary,’ continued he to the maid who 
answered the bell, ‘s.nd Thomas up.’ Ther, 
when she had gone upon that errand, ‘ By 
Jovel I never gave him that key. Where is 
it, Georgey! I have nota minute to lose. If 
it is in your dressing-case, with the rest there, 
I shall be an age looking for it. Might I ask 
you to get out cf the bed for an inssant, and 
show me where it is?? He said with his fin- 
gers, ‘Jump!’ and I jumped, you may be sure, 
quick enough, and was inside the dressing- 
room, and with the door locked, in half a 
second. 


“* Come in, Thomas,’ said Frank! ‘come 
in.’ For Thomas was modestly hesitating at 
the chamber door. ‘There’s some blackguard 
got into the house and behind my bed there. 
lf he makes the least resistance I'll kill him 
with this poker.’ 


“At these words the bed was pushed slowly 
outward, and the burglar, without his crape 
mask, and with a face as pale as ashes, em- 
erged from his hiding place. Frank knew 
him at once as having been a bank messenger 
who had been turned out of his situation 
since the fire, on suspicion of dishonesty. 

“* Oh, sir, have pity on me! cried he. ‘I’m 
an unlucky dog. lf it had not been fora 
sneeze I should have had ten thousand pounds 
in my pocket by this time!’ 


“« Ob, you came after that, did you,’ said 
my husband coolly. * Well, please to give up 
that life-preserver which you have in your 
pocket before we have any more conversa- 
tion. 


“*And did your lady tell you that too?’ 
cried the villain, in accents of astonishment, 
as he delivered up the weapon to the man- 
servant ; ‘ and yet I stood by her yonder, and 
never heard her utter a syllable,’ 


“*I never spoke a word,’ cried I, through 
the dressing room key hole, for I did not 
wish the man to think that I had broken my 
oath, nor, to say truth, was I anxious to make 
adeadly enemy of him, in case he should be 
ever at large again, 


“* Then it’s judgment upon me,’ exclaimed 
the miserable wretch; ‘and it’s no good for 
me to fight against it.’ 


“Tt’s not the least good,’ replied Frank, 
decisively ; ‘and we will go to the police of:- 
fice at once,’ 


“So off the burglar went in their custody, 
leaving me safe and sound after all. And 
now, don’t you think there is some use in 
‘earning everything, even so small a thing as 
the deaf and dumb alphabet?” 


Christmas at Farmer May’s. 


“Joseph !” roared farmer May’s stentorian 
voice outside the kitchen door, where he was 
knocking the snow off from his great hob 
nailed shoes; “ Joseph, you, lazy rascal, come 
and unharness the horse !” 

Out of the windy woodshed came Joseph, 
reluctantly, into the biting Christmas time 
air. Joseph was farmer May’s bound boy, 
who did the chores, and carried the wee May 
children, on his back to school many a time. 
“I don’t think he’s got any heart at all!” ex- 
claimed Joseph, passionately, as his numb 
fingers loosed the harness, and a bitter tear 
stole dewn each pale cheek. “And this is 
Christmas time! Oh dear, dear! why didn’t 
God make a beautiful time for me, too?— 
Work, work, work, and never a kind word |— 
I ain’t good for anything; I never shall help 
anybody, or do any good as long a I live; 
and I suppose God knows it. O! I pray ev- 
ery night, that I may help somebody, and 
then, may-be, I might get them to love me, 
or drop a kind word once in a while.” 

Here Joseph paused, and looked over his 
shoulder into the broad kitchen window. Oh! 
what a pretty sight there was within; you 
ought to have seen it. One square patch of 
sunshine lay right in the middle of the snowy 
floor. The beams were hung with long 
strings of scarlet peppers, and queer, crook- 
necked yellow squashes; besides, a beautiful 
branch of the burning bush eprangled out 
over the chimney-piece. The great square 
table was piled high with golden-colored 
pumpkins, rosy apples, (just the hue of Tiny 
May’s cheeks, bless her !) and fragrant quinces. 
And clustering around, “just to see,” were 
little variegated curly-heads you might have 
mistaken for a bunch of marigolds, their eyes 
big with anticipation of the dainties in pro- 
gress. How they laughed and shouted every 
time Hetty May gave a vigorous chop at the 
obstinate mince-meat, and sent her curls fly- 
ing off in a staight line from her head. 

“ Dear me!” cried mother May, in a flus- 
ter, “that Santa Claus tart’s burning, Pm 
sure; and my hands in this dough, too! Jo- 
seph, you Joseph! come here, and mind the 
tarts.” 

Joseph here, there, everywhere! Why, 
there wasn’t a member of the whole May 
family but were perfectly convinced that Jo- 
seph Craig hadn’t a spark of feeling in him. 
He never hung up his socks; no, indeed !— 
And, little children, he never had a kind 
mother to put her soft hand under his chin, 
and lift his poor, pale face to her loving eyes. 
There is a beautiful little brook in every one 
of your hearts, that loves to have kind, smil- 
ing faces reflected in it, and pleasant words, 
like wild flowers, dropped into it. To be 
sute there is ! 


This was the day before Christmas; and at 
night, when the little ones were safe in their 
beds, farmer May threw a fresh pine knot into 
the wide-mouthed chimney-place, and Sauta 
Claus began, invisibly, to fill up the four long, 
red woolen stockings hanging besideit. Good 
gracious ! what a dancing and diddling there 
was ebout that kitchen floor the next morn- 
ing, when the beautiful sun revealed what sly 
Kris Kringle had been about! Even twelve 
year-old Hetty danced a polka ina pair of 
new rubbers and a pretty cherry silk hood, 
with delight. Thomas’ blue-wheeled cart 
kept tripping everybody up, as he went ca- 
reering round the room; and Tiny’s great 
waxen doll stared at young and old with its 
impudent blue eyes. But the greatest gene- 
ral of the day was soldier Harry, with the 
shining new skates Santa Claus had bequeath- 
ed him. Already he was strapping them on, 
and with his chest proudly swelled, was ex- 
plaining the buckling to silent, patient Jo- 
seph. 

“Hurray, Joseph! hurray, everybody! 
look out of the windows; I’m off to the big 
pond for a skate.” 

They were all so proud of handsome, care- 
less Harry. Mother May was dreadfully busy 
preparing the Christmas dinner—for all the 
May relatives were to be there—but she left 
the peeling of the turnips and onions, and 
with her wet hands behind her, peered out 
with the rest to see her promising son. 

“ God bless the boy !” cried out the farmer 
in his hearty way; and the children’s eyes 
glistened. Joseph’s hand was on the window 
sill, and farmer May’s accidentally dropped on 
to it, gathering the slim fingers into his broad, 
warm palm. Joseph thought his heart would 
burst, and a sweet glow of pleasure stole over 
him. But the hand and pressure were ipstan 


taneously removed, and the sunshine faded 
out of his eyes. 

Tho weather had been unusually mild for 
two or three days before Christmas, so that 
the water lay on the ice of the big pond.— 





But daring Harry thought he could brave it; 


*twould be a pity to spoil the fun now, and 
so many admiring eyes fixed on him, too! 

He made a bold dash; his little figure, up- 
right and graceful, was poised upon the ices 
‘Then there was acrash! the treacherous ceke 
gave way, and with a loud cry Harry fell 
amid the rush of ice and water. 

The group at the window seemed, for a mo- 
ment, paralyzed with horror; then there was 
a scrambling and crying from one and all. 

“He’s under the water. Father—father— 
Harry’s going under the ice!” 

Every particle of color had gone from far- 
mer May’s face; he tremb‘ed in every limb, 
and threw up his hands wildly. His strength 
seem to have ebbed away in the tide of grief. 
“God help me,” he cried. “My boy, my boy 
—and I can’t swim!” 

“But I can!” shouted a voice brave and 
clear as an angel’s. “I can swim, and I will 
save him;” and dashing past weeping mother 
May, Joseph Craig plunged headlong into the 
freezing water, swimming for dear life. 

How they watched him breathless and ex- 
cited, their hearts hanging bya thread. How 
they saw him grasp once, twice, at a dark ob- 
ject under the water, and then rise, his face 
gashed and bleeding from contract with the 
ugly ice-corners. He was far out now, and 
made a third dive; then there was a faint hur- 
rah, and breasting the ice, he swam up with 
one arm embracing poor Harry. 

“ My child—my boy. Thank God!” cried 
the happy parent, folding him in his arms. 
They bore him to the roaring fire in the sit- 
ting room, and rubbed him until he opened his 
eyes and smiled. Pretty soon he was able to 
sit up, and laugh and talk naturally. 

And where was Joseph all this time? Sit- 
ting on the kitchen floor, squeezing his wet 
clothes and rubbing the great painful gashes 
in his arms, from which the blood was still 
streaming. 

“Joseph.” He listened; it was farmer 
May’s voice, unusually soft and tender. The 
bound boy shook like a leaf. Before he was 
aware, a strong arm came around behind him, 
lifting him from the floor. He found himself, 
as if by magic sitting beside Harry, and Har- 


ry’s bright head resting on his bosom, with |, 


great tears rolling down the grateful boy’s 
cheeks. 

“If there’s anything you could wish for 
now, Joseph,” said the farmer, buskily, “any- 
thing you'd like to have, just name it, my 
boy. You've saved us many a year of sorrow, 
and given us cause to remember this Christ 
mas before all others. Come speak out, my 
boy !” 

How could he speak and be so happy:— 
Twice he assayed to gulp down the sobs rising 
in his throat; sobs of joy they were. “Only 
be kind to me, sir!” he gasped out at last ; 
“only drop a kind word now and then, for I 
han’t any mother like the rest !” 

How was it with farmer May ?—he was con- 
scious of a great lack in his otherwise kindly 
heart. It quite broké him down—that ap 
peal to his better nature; so he leaned on 
mother May’s shoulder, and sobbed aloud.— 
Joseph sat ina dream; his beautiful Christ- 
mas had come at last. No more hunger and 
thirsting of spirit now. How the joyous red 
spikes of firelight ran up the white wall, the 
whole room shining! Harry squeezing him 
tightly, with one arm, and Tiny, her cheeks 
flushed with crying, thrusting her pretty doll 
into his lap, whispering— 

“There! there! keep it, Joseph; I don’t 
wantit; indeed and double-deed I don’t !” 

And then, running away in the corner, her 
tace turned to the wall, lest by looking back 
she might repent the immense sacrifice — 
Well, well, children, tears cannot always last; 
and the May family were soon bright and 
smiling again, Joseph the happiest of al!,— 
Why, I dont’ believe Kriss ringle, even, 
with his merry, frosty old face, looked more 
shining than the bound boy. 

There was a great Christmas dinner, you 
must know, with all sorts of good things — 


Mother May couldn’t heap Joseph’s plate 
high enough with sweetmeats, and every one 
at the table drank his health in a brimming 
goblet of egg-nog. Oh! Oh! it was all 
fairy-land, and his cheeks kept tingling with 
proud bashfulness all the time. 

Farmer May gave Joseph his freedom, and 
sent him -to school along with Harry. He 
had good reason to be proud of him, too, 
for there never was a better or more studious 
boy. 

Xo you see, little children, that God never 
neglects even the humblest. He held little 
Joseph in the hollow of his hand, and put 
him on the road to happiness, 

Many a blessed Christmas hes farmer May 
had since then, and, may be, if you could look 
in upon them now, you might see them all 
seated around one of mother May’s plum 
puddings, farmer May in the middle, rosy 
and smiling, handsome Harry on one side, 
growing up to a noble manhood; and 

oseph Craig on the other, with the promise 
of good in his sunny blue eyes. All these 





For Our Young Friends. 
To the | Boys. 


Mr JoxuNsTONE,—I have read your paper, 
more or less, every week, since it has been 
printed in a weekly form, and intend to read 
it much more, In all that I have read in the 
Farmer, J never have read a piece written 
by a boy. 

Now I have been wondering (as boys do 
wonder) why it would not be a good plan, to 
have one column devoted to the interest of 
the boys, for them to write letters, and have 
them printed in that column. 

I have thought of writing a great many 
times, but never before have I been bold 
enough to write sign my name, seal, and 
direct a letter to an editor. 

I think after the boys see the first letter 
printed, you, or we, will have no trouble in 
getting letters enough to keep our column 
well filled. 

Receipt for aur column.—A good supply 
of letters, seasoned well with poetry, enigmas, 
charades, &c. 

I think I have written enough to introduce 
the subject; and this being the first, will 
close by wishing the boys would take an in- 
terest, and write letters as well as enigmas. 
Very truly yours, 





H. M. EVANS. 
Marengo, Feb. 1860. 


[We cheerfully give place to the above 
letter, and assure the boys that they shall be 
made welcome to all the room they will make 
profitable use of in the Household. ] 





Enigma. 
In me a mineral fount is named, 
Whose powers to heal are truly famed; 
In me you find the thing intended 
To keep the ship's canvass well extended. 


An antiquated ship you find in me, 
And what isa synonym of equality; 

A small venomous serpent, and a blow 
Perchance might lay his snakeship low. 


I name the grounds where for pleasure you rove, 
And am to the ladies an object of love; 

In a word of five letters rightly combined, 
These eight different meanings you will find. 
Plymouth, March, 1860. J. W.E. 


Miscellaneous Enigma. 
I am composed of 20 letters, ‘ 
My 8, 8, 4, 17, 6,11, 1, 19, is a celebrated city in 


taly. 
My 15, 10, 20, 18, 16, 9, 2, 14, 14, 10, was a dar- 
ing corsair of Algeirs. 

My 12, 13, 1, 19, 17, 4, was an orator and states- 
man of ancient Rome. 

My 10, 7, 15, 13, 5, was an English painter and 
ornithologist. 

My 14, 16, 3, 18, 11, 6, is a river of Arkansas, 

My 1, 4, 7, 19, was an American landscape 
painter. 

My 18, 6, 20, 3, 18, 5, is the capital of a kingdom 
in Europe. 

My whole was a distinguished officer of the 
revolutionary army; he was killed by the falling 
of a tree. 8. J., Greenfield. 

Answers to Enigmas of last week.—Female paint- 
er, Rosa BonHEUR; American author, JAMES FEn- 
NIMORE CooPeER. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper baring § rg a seamstress can, even 
if she works for one cent anhour. Send for a Circular. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
The Great Economizer of Time 


AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANIOS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 8t. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mississippi, Missouri, 
@ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 





The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited tu the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
(57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 
TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH: 

Ge"Senp ror a CIRCULAR, ; 
. Le DBD. & Hi. c. GRIGGS, 
bear! 9 ents for Michigan, 


efferson Ave., Detroit. 


Prince Albert Potatoes for Sale. 
eee GENUINE — price one dollar per 
bushel, boxes extra; two barrels to one order for 
five dollars, delivered at the R. R. Depot. Address 
B. J. HARVEY, Adrian, Mich. 
Feb. 28, 1860. 9 4t* 


Wilson’s Albany Seedling Strawberry. 
Foz SALE, Fifty Thousand, at five dollars per thou- 

sand, or three dollars for five hundred; packed in 
moss and delivered at the Express or R. R. freight office. 











thanking God for this happy Christmas. 








W. H. HAYS. 
9-5w Bridgewater, Oneida co., N. ¥. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


For Spring of 1860. 
LLWANGER & BARRY solicit the attention of 


Lawton; of the latter, a great stock of strong plants, 
Gooseberries—The best English sorts, and a great 
stock of the American Seedling, that bears wonderful 


“9 and is exempt from mildew. 
urrants—White Grape, (the largest and best 
white Currant,) Victoria, Red Dutch, Black Naples, &. 
ENGLisH FILBERTS AND SPANISH CHESTNUTS. 
Fies—Several finest sorts. 
Rhubarbs—Linneus, Giant, Victoria, and several 
new and fine English sorts. 


FRUIT TREES for ORCHARD HOUSES 
Dwarf Maiden Trees—Of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Charey. Apricot, &c.. of the finest sorts for pot culture 
or Orchard Houses. Suitable selections made by E. & B. 
if desired. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
The stock in this department is the largest and best 
we have ever before offered, and embraces everything 
desirable, new and old, among 
Decid Or tal Trees, Ponies, 





Evergreen Trees, Dahli: 
Flowering Shrubs, Phloxes . 
— Shrubs, Border Plants, 

08es. 


Bulbous Roots—Summer flowering, including 
Amaryllis; Gladiolus; Lillies, Japan, &c., Tuberose, 
Tigridia, Teitonia aurea, Colchicum, &c. 

STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 

Pear SEEDLINGS, our own growth, 1 and 2 years. 

Mazzarp CHERRY, 1 year. 

ManALEB OnERRY, 1 and 2 years. 

UINCE Stocks, 1 year from cuttings. 
or full and detailed information respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &c., we refer to the following catalogues, 
which will be sent gratis, pre-paid, to all who inclose one 
stamp for each: 
No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &., &. 
No. $—Teseiee Catalogue 4 Dahlias, Green-house 
an 
No, 4.—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers, 
and others who purchase in large quantities, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 


CHOICE SEEDS BY MAIL. 


OOKER’S PREMIUM SQUASH —a new variety— 

awarded ist premium at Michigan State and other 

fairs. For beauty, richness and long keeping it has no 
equal. Price 24 cents per dozen seeds. 

OOKER’s Excersion Sweet Corn—originated by 
crossing four choice varieties—is very early, large, pro- 
lific, very sweet, long keeping and best o 
the table. 12 cents per ounce. 

Tooxrr’s CHolicre WaATERMELONS—new and fine—se- 
lected from along list and tested—10 yarieties in one 
package, 30 cents; separately, 50 cents. 

cone and Winter Squashes. 10 varieties, all for 20 
cents. 

Earth Almond, Persian Muskmelon, Northern Sugar 
Cane, Early a rig’ one package, 12 cents. 

Ualifornia, Siberian, Mexican and Chili Potato setts— 
all for 12 cents. 

Choice Annual Flower Seeds—10 varieties—20 cents. 

All the seeds named in this advertisement for $1.— 
See next week’s advertisement. 

The above seeds will be mailed to all who forward me 
the price in postage stamps or current bank bills. 

Address D. D. TOOKER, 
9-1w Napoleon, Jackson Co,, Mich, 


PEACH TREES! PEACH TREES!! 


Fe SALE—6,000 Peach Trees, of the most approved 
kinds, as: Early and Late Crawford, Troth’s, Large 
Early York, Old Mixon, Ward’s Late Tree, Serrate Early 
York, Rose, ete. ; 
Trees 4 to 5 feet, $10.00 per 100; $80.00 per 1000. 
“ 3 to 4 “ 7 00 “ 60. 00 “ “ 


Nursery 3 mile south of Plymouth vill 
Co., Mich. 


9-2e0w 





all corn for 





e, Wayne 
9-2m* G. YOUNG & PINNEY. 


6677ARD TIMES NO MORE.” Any person 
(Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, pos- 
sessing a smali capital of from $3 to $7, can enter into 
an easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to 
$10 per day can be realized. For particula: 
(with stamp) W. R. ACTON & CO, 
9-I8w 41 North 8ixth-st., Philadelphia, 


THE 26th VOLUME 


Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Horticultural Science, Landscape Gardening 


AND BURAL ART, 
—CoMMENOED JaNvuARy 1, 1860— 
Forming a handsome volume of 600 pages, with numers 
ous engravings, tome $2 a yearin udvance, 
Address HOYEY & CO., 
7.3 7 Merchant's Row, Boston. 


HE LAWTON BLACKBERRY 

proves to be hardy, productive of fruit of exquisite 
flavor and large size in all climates. Having now nearly 
ten acres of fine plants of the origings variety, I am pre- 
hy to meet any demand for plants free te admix- 

ure of the common New Rochelle or seedlings. 
- LAWTON. 

New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wishe 
ing to purchase in large or small quantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand. 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Plums, Cherries, dw’f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as wellas Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
Hee, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 

C. 
Taking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than almost any eastern nurséry. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery and 
Greenhouse plants is the largest west of Rochester, N.Y. 

Orders solicited. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
Toledo, Ohio, 

8-Sweow 


CHOICE GRAPE WINES. 


A FAHNESTOCK & SONS offer at their Toledo 
e Nurseries, Catawba, Isabella and Clinton Grape 
Vines at the lowest rates. Also, Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by the dosen 
or single vine, very low. Send orders ot, 
Toledo, Ohio. A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
Geer" Send stamp and get a catalogue. Iw 


10,000 2 YEAR OLD APPLE 
TREES. 

We offer 10,006 2 year old Apple trees, (our selection 

of sorts) 8 to 4 ft., at $45 per 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio. 3-9w A. FAHNESTOOK & SONS. 
EVERGREENS and STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Beno Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $12 @ 100. 

“ oe “ “ oe $90 1000, 
100,000 * “ 9 to 12 inches, 





address 








Plates and circulars free, 








Send stamp and get a catalogue, 











1000. 
and Hooker strawberriees, at 


st ws dit 

1, r A er 4 

a 000 Linnasus Rubarb, $10 4 100, $80 per 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio, 8-9w A. FA 


NESTOCK & SONS, 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 





DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
THE MARKETS. 





Breadstuffs. 

Inanother column we have submitted some remarks 
on the spring prospects for Breadstuffs, Just at present 
our dealers are complaining that the Ohio demand was 
fallen off, and made the business somewhat slacker than 
it had been, and it is not expected that there will be 
much done either in buying or selling previous to the 
opening of navigation; and with it open, there seems to 
be much uncertainty of obtaining a paying market. 

Fiovur—Is unchanged in price. Good brands selling 
at retail $5, and extras not worth over $5.25. 

Wueat—The prices of wheat remain steady as quoted 
last week. Red being worth $1.12 to 1,16, and white 
selling at $1.20. 

Corn—In the street sells at 50 cents, with a good sup- 
ply. From store the quotations are 54 and 55 cents. 
We note a declinein the Chicago prices. 

Bariexy—Remains steady in demand for good quantity 
at $1.87, but most of that which has been sold here has 
been purchased at $1.25@1.30 per 100 pounds, 

Qats—Selling freely at 35 cents, with a good supply. 

Frep—Corn meal sells at $1.1244 for coarse. Brans 
sell &t $16 per ton and is not very plenty. Middlings are 
worth $19 to 22, according to quality. 

Sxxps—Clover seed is plenty, and the prices remain 
steady at $4@4 25 per bushel. Timothy seed is in de- 
mand, with not a véry full supply at $3@3.25 per bushel. 
At Chicago the price of timothy is $2.80@2.90. 

Porators—First quality potatoes being 85 cents per 
bushel, and the poorer kinds range from 28c@88 per bu. 

Burrer—tThe price of good fresh roll is 14¢c@12. The 
supply is not very large, but sufficient. 

Eees—Have not been very plenty for a week or two, 
and fresh are bringing 14¢@15. 

AppLes—Green apples of good quality are in demand 
at $2.50@2.75 per barrel. The weather permits ship- 
ments by railroad, and the fruit is wanted for the south 
and west. 

Live Stock, &c. 

Dull, duller, dullest, are the words that salute us» 
when we make inquiries about stock. The markets 
seem almost deserted, and there is indeed a very light 
consumption at present. Daly the drover sold a few 
head of very good quality this week to Smith of the 
Marine market, at 33¢ cts. live weight, anda few head 
have been sold by others at the same rete, and in some 
cases less, There is not so much beef offered on wagons 
since the thaw setin. The market for mutton is very 
light, and there is but little doing. Good fair 50 pound 
carcases bring 44¢@5c. Hogs are very scarce, and sell 
at $625. The decline in the price of wool affects that 
of pelts, and it takes very good ones to bring over $1 25 
at present, Hides steady at 4c. Tallow 8c, Mess 
beef sells at $8.50@9, with very light demand. Pork is 
held at $17. 

The New York cattle market for this week seems to 
be without any change, from last; and the prospects of 
drovers are not at all bright. The Telegraph report 
give prices as follows: 

Cattle Market~—The depression in beef continues, al- 
though there is a decreased supply; the receipts are 
2,660 head; selling rates, common quality 64@7; or- 
dinary 7}4@8; 1st quality 9@10; some premium reach- 
ed 11@11}¢. Sheep and lambs—in good demand at last 
week's full rates; receipts 5,750. Swine—Steady at 
646@8 for common to prime dressed; 6344@6% for live 
corn-fed; 6@6% for still-fed; 5@53¢ for western mast- 
fed; receipts nearly 4,000. 


Wool. 

We perceive by the reports of the Liverpool sales that 
the foreign wool markets are very firm, and that manu- 
facturer'’s purchases for their mills were to be kept in 
full action. John L. Bowas ani Bro, in their circular of 
Feb. 4 says of their Livepool sales: 

“At the public sales of low wool, which commenced 
here 25th ult. and concluded yesterday, 30,255 bales have 
been offered, and 21,252 bales sold. Competition has been 
remarkably steady, and prices have varied very little 
throughout. A larger proportion of wvol than usual has 
passed into immediate consumption, and there is almost 
an entire absence of speculative purchases. The ad- 
vance in the rate of discount from 8 to 4 per cent. has 
not affected pnblic sales unfavorably, but will no doubt 
include caution. Orders for export to the continent, 
have been executed to a moderate extent only, and little 
or no business has been done for United States account; 
the chief support came from English manufacturers, who 
continue ina state of profitable activity. Prices for East 
India and other current wools have at the present series 
fully supported the rates current at the October sales, 
and in some instances’a moderate advance is now per- 
ceptible. Domestic longestapled wool is less valuable 
than it was a month ago, and the demand is quieter, but 
there seems to be no falling off in the consumption, It 
is expected that the London sales of Australian and 

Cape will commence a month hence.” 

With all this encouragement there is a direct down- 
ward tendency in prices that has depressed the market 
here considerably. About 1850 pounds of pulled woo) 
have been purchased this week at 38 cents, which would 
grade equal to Michigan extra in the eastern markets, 
Michigan Extra does not quite equal Ohio Extra, but is 
superior to New York or other eastern state extras, 
The views of holders at the east have been modified 
also, a3 we have seen several letters from manufacturers 
stating that they had no difficulty in purehasing extras 
there at prices ranging from 42 to 45 cents, and that no 
purchases need be made on their account here over 38 
cents. From this it will be seen that the tide is at its* 
usual ebb about this time, and though holders may be 
stiff, they cannot hold out, with large stock in hand, in 
the faee of the new clip coming into market. Such is 
the present state of wool prospects. The quotations of 
the eastern markets are as follows: 








‘Am: full blood Meritowiz277272777.77772 Soop 
MRINO hth nahei,gcades nan 
Am. native and 3 Merino.............. 
Extra oA cade ae TARE ro 45 
nae ewes .-neenen cone. - 36@40 
me meee nas ces nncecccce 83, 
At Boston the quotations are— oe iat. 
Saxony choice......----.... 
Baxony fleece... 2. ener cenccne. cose on. 58 
Full blood Merino ..........--.... 0 
% do GO: Sane ceccicess cece cece 5, 
do BO* : ‘Kebeheaahice sendbssecs 41 
MAMAN iste datwidns ede nin cose seve chkene 40 
Western mixed.... .......... p eer ea ie 


ey 
Hiorse Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 
{ITW’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 9 
Horse tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith g 
Smut Machines, ENFIELD'S 


P 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


E. ANTHONY, 


308 Broadway, New York. 

After May 1st, 1860, at 501 Broadway, two doors from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

HIE Stereoscope is the most instructive, interesting, 

entertaining, amusing, and exciting of modern inven- 

, are too young, none too old, none too intelligen 

none too uneducated, to acknowledge its worth an 


uty. 
pene Lome is complete without it, and it must and will 
enetrate everywhere. 
r It presents to your view every part of the world, in 
all the relief, boldness, perspective, and sharpness of de- 
tail, as if you were on the spot. 

Photographers are owe ere exploring Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, in search of the grand and the beauti- 
ful, and the results of their skill are constantly enriching 
our stock. 

We have an immense variety of paper Views of Scenes 
in Paris, London, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, ote. Holland, Switzerland, Spain, The 
Bhine, Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, Tuilleries, 
Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Athens, the Hol Land, China, In- 
dia, Crystal Phiaes, also Groups Historical, amusing mar- 
riage scenes, breakfast scenes. pic-nics, statuary, &c., &e. 
An exquisite assortment of Illuminated Interiors of 
Palaces, Churches, and Cathedrals of France, sem be &e. 
The effect of these illuminated views is most remarkable, 

Every 9 n of wealth and refined taste should 
havein his drawing-room some of our exquisite views 
on glass, with a revolving stereoscope, showing 12, 25, 50 
or 00 scenes. Nothing can be more fascinating, and 
one can offer no greater treat to a friend fond of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

Anthony’s Instantaneous Stereoscopic Views are the 
latest Photographic wender. They are taken in the for- 
tieth part of a second, and everything, no matter how 
rapidly it may be moving, is depicted as m4 and dis- 
tinctly asif it had been perfectly atrest. This gives an 
additional value, for to the beauties of inanimate nature 
it adds the charm of life and motion. The process is a 
discovery of our own, and being unknown in Europe, we 
receive from London and Paris large orders for An- 
thony’s Instantaneous views of American life and 
scenery. , 

Among other things we have just published Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of the scene of the FuLton STREET 
Prayer MEETING, in which many hearts feel an inter- 
est. The particulars of this will be found in our cata- 


logue. i 

‘Our catalogue of enhjorte, and prices will be forwarded 
to any address on receipt of a stamp. 

Parties at a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20 or 
$25 can have a good instrument and such pictures as 
they may request, sent by Express. 

jews alone, (without instrument) can be sent by 
mail. 

Parties who wish to be advised of everything really 
valuable in the line that comes out, may send us their 
names to place on record, and we will keep them posted 
at our own expense. 

Men of leisure will find Retogephy a most fascinat- 
ing and delightful amusement. e are prepared to fit 
out amateurs with everything poaomeny: Be their success 
together with instructions “How to take Stereoscope 
Pictures.” E. ANTHONY, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic Mate- 
rials, Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 

Merchants from every section of the country are 
invited to make an examination of our stock, as our dise 
count to the trade will be liberal. : 

To Photographers.==Fisrt class stereoscopic 


Negatives wanted, 
Send by mail a print unmounted, with price ¥ Nega- 
ve, “3m. 


{Cut this out for future reference.] 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 
HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales. 
STRONG & ROSS PATENTS: 
Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. 


All sizes shown on Store Floor. 
Scales for all uses on sale. 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 

WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 
Vault Doors, Money Boxes, 
Banx Locks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices. 
HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL. 


Cast Steel “Church Bells, 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
Tested any Peers in all climates, Europe and 
America. eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Composi- 
TION Bx11s, which are aise sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


— OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES. 
y 








and approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
Io} pusg dy nh USYB} 10 ‘uoouss1yes one 0} pozUviiva [vos AIOAM UAed 


ee First Premiums at seven State Fairs in 1858 to Howe’s Scales. Used 
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THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


Auliman § Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
FE IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “ First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 


year, as well as formerly, are well merited. 
Amuch more conclusive proof of their frecgaasing 
whic: 


Ewcellence, isfurnished by the many Field Tria 
they have had, by FARMERS, on their own_lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 


All other Mowing and Reaping Machines 


In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical Farmers, 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 

Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 
BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also receivec tthe 
Indiana State Agricul. tal Society’s Field Trial, 


First Premium, 
Trumbull county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, Ohlo, First Premium, 
Albany county, New York, First Premium 
Queen’s county, L. L., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Summit county, Ohio, First Premium, 


And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over ald 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine. 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
First Premium, 1858. 


Agricultural arog, Ae 

Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857. 
do o do First Premium, 1858 

Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 

Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 

Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society’s Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now offered, (after t he successful trial by more than 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last snmmer) as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—suted 
to every vey of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 
We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 
They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
for us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the right article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 
Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


General Agent for the State, 


E.ARNOLD, OF DEXTER. 
Local Agents: 
Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
ee sy M. MANN, 103 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 
a n ‘ounty, 
Laser County.” H. N. HILL, Pontiac. 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun County—V. GIBBS, Homer. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
URNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenaw, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Ionia County- -H DeGARMO, Lyons. 
Livingston Co.—FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 





DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attefition of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Baredere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Mosieey Sheetings, Cloths, 
jannels, cks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in a}! its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 
Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, @ 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


il Cloths, 8, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 
* Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines; 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. RB. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. kL. HURD & Co, 





DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium ai the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
re been put before the Agriculturists of the’ United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture a day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be ) orca and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
pep of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most conyenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keep it in full 
operaiion. 

or Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 

Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present time, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that pol pee 


ke Applications for these machines may be add 
ed to JOHN DAINES, wit 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 








CUMMINGS PATENT 


Hin’ STRAW AND STALK CUTTER 
the best in use, by hand or horse power, at ? 
PENFIELD'S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1853, 58-tf 


500,000 4P PLES GRAFTED. 


\ E offer 500,000 Apples grafted this winter, ready for 

setting in the sprin zat $6 per 1000; or where 20,- 
000 or more are taken, $5 per 1000. Apple seeds, fresh 
and clean, $7 per bushel. ; 











(1i}1yr Foot of Second-st. 


3-9 
Toledo, Ohio. ‘A. FAINESTOCK & SONS. 





1860. 





“MICHI AN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadet hia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
we New England States, and all points West and South- 
est. 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ge: Trains will run as follows; 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., Tk Chicago at 10.80 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. 
Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
erg 7 Chicago at 10.30 A. M.,and Toledo at 
12.15 


FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3,00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamiltonand Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago be bere sion at 9.15. A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 
Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

Qe Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 

Minutes slower than Detroit time. 
Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
me and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
oute.. 

llega change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago. 

aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 

GENERAL Sup’s, Toledo, Ohio. 

L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. %-tf 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 


UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 
HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature’s own process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; cg the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it growon bald eads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair; it will stop and 
kone it from falling off; ma. at soft, glossy, healthy 
and beautiful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will never fall or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and jrdse for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858, 
Messrs. O. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes. 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time ago I commenced using your article,to test it for 
myself. 

he result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my preindion without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till thoy have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
you may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
for further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment every day. 

My hair is now its natura po ol and much improved 
in appearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. tim, ian respectfully, 

HENRY JENKINS. 

Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 

Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858, 

Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much goodin this part of the countiy. My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after ag fy used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 

You can publish this if you think proper. Yours, &c., 

8. W. MIDDLETON. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 9 1857. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative. is 
proving itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BALD. I have used but 2 half pint bottles of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of oJ hair,and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. I have tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
own personal recommendation, I can induce many 

others to try it. Yours, respectfully, 

D. KR. THOMAS, M. D. 

No. 464 Vine Street, 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty pe cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy oats 

m2. 


BEE-HIVES! 


N 1854 I published in the “ Farmer’s jatar: gp 5 
account of the new and important invention of Rey. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
gress of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no humbug, but that it was truly a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keepin Looe I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such Capnewene on the public. 

Address me at Burr Oak. [478m] CHAS.BETTS. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


Graerse BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

Fruits, Game, &c., will pay the highest market 

price for Choice Fruit ofall kind Game, Poultry, &c, 
Bussell House Corner, Detroit, 2 48ely 

















AYER’S SARSAPARITLLA, 


A compound remedy, designed to be the most effe, 
Alterative that canbe made. It isa concentrated 
tract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined with other sub- 
stances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effective antidote for the diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed 
tocure. It is believed that such a remedy is wanted b 
those who suffer from Strumonus complaints, and that 
one which will accomplish their cure must prove of im- 
mense service to this large class of our cted fellow 
citizens. How completely this compound will do it 
has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found of the following complaints :— 

SoroFuLa AND SoRoFULOUS Compiaints, Eruptions 
AND Exuptive Disgases, ULorrs, Purves, Biotonss. 
Tumors, Sart Ruevm, Scary Hxap, Sypuiis AND Sy- 
PHILITIO AFFECTIONS, MERoURIAL Disgasz, Dropsy 
NEURALGIA uR Tio DovuLovrevx, Drsruiry, YSPEPSIA 
AND Inpig¢esTIon. ErysrPzias, Rose or Sr. ANTHONY's 
Fire, and indeed the whole class of complaints arising 
ns OF THE BLoop. 

8 Compound will be found a great promoter 
health, when taken in the spring, to Tapal The foul te 
mors which fester in the ffesh at that season of the year, 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling diner: 
ders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins: 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well: but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health, Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown, 

During late years the public have been misled by 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative properties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself is justly 
despised, and has become synonymous with imposition 
and cheat, Still we call this compound Sarsaparilla, and 
intend to raely such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
frem the load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we 
think we have ground for believing it has virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to secure their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be judi- 
ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle. 

PREPARED BY 
DR.J. 0. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Det: 
and by all Druggists every wen 4, — 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
fy is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved, e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to ;with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands’ & |within the last two years 
who had given up all’ hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
a unsolicited certi-| E™ ficates in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- =< ited to the temperament 
of the individual taking} @& it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on jthe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your oS REG? guide you in 
the use of the LIVER NVI GOBATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Bil- 





Complaints, 


lious Attacks, Dys= Pp epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer omplaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = ‘ness, Cholic, Cho- 


lera, Cholera Mor- 
fantum, Flatu- 
Femaic Weak- 
used successfully as an 
Medicine. It will 


‘bus, Cholera In- 
lence, Jaundice, 
messes, and may be 
ice ro? Family 
cure SIC HEAD- 
can testify,) in twenty 
jhnree teaspoonfuls 
mencement of attack. 
are giving their testi- 

mony in its favor. ‘s 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


—ALS0.— 

- SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any climate. 
The Family Ca- thartic PILL is a 





LIVER INVIG 





gentle but active Cathar- as tic which the proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| > ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] ,.5 jin regard to their apa bee 
inne. Profersion, well| mt |Enow that, different Ga 
The RAMELY CA-|% |WEARTEO. PELL 
e = 
oes with due wane? to this eee a 
een compounded from a variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act| ™ |alike on over tart of fhe 
alimentary canal, and are| =m |2@ood and safe in all 
cases where ajCathartic is needed, such as De- 
php go — P = ae ——, — 
ness, Pains in ths ack an oin 
Costiveness, Pain| &j/and Soreness over 
the whole ’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if ew “lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe= = tite, a_ Creeping 
Sopenston of Cold aver me Soey, 
estlessness eadache_ or 
wogne in i hea = 4 ini | " semmatory 
sease orms n ren or 
Adults heuma- < tism,a great Purifier 
= 


diseases to which flesh is 


of the Blood and many 
tion in this advertisement 


heir,too numerous to men 
Dose, 1 to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 
Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D., 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


r the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three otume have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, yenienen, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
fuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loce- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 
7 SALE at Penrrep’s Acr’L Warenouss, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 53- tf 


FOR SALE. 
Ts subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 
Jaok and Jenny and two yearling Mules, Will be 
suld at a bargain. G. Ww. EDGCOMB. 
Lima,Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan. 10, 1860. 3-4m. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


FRESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 

growth and warranted. Also Spring Wheat, Sweet 

Potatoes of several kinds, Kin P lip, Flour, Dutton, 

Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, ‘ timothy, Clover, Barley 
PENFIELD'’S 


Peas, &c,, at : 
108 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 








81-lyr.tf 




















DRAIN TILE! 
E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds ot Drain Tile, at 

PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenue, 
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